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Cc. Cammann, Mr. John T. Hoag, Mr. 
Frank Temple Reamer, Mr. Frederic W. 


Chesebrough. 


Spedden-Stone.—Mr. Frederic Oakley 
Spedden, son of Mrs. Edgar Spedden, and Miss 
Margaretta Corning Stone, daughter of Mrs. 
George F. Stone, were married in the First 
Presbyterian Church at Morristown, N. J., on 
Wed., 6 June. Maid of honor, Miss Emma 
D. Stone. Best man, Mr. Walter Schuyler 
Kemeys. Ushers: Mr. Robcrt G. Hone, 
Mr. Phenix Ingraham, Mr. Herbert Parsons, 
Mr. William North Duane, Mr. Edward 
Nicoll Crosby, Mr. Christopher R. Corning, 
Mr. George W. Spencer. 


Timson-Livingston.—Mr. Lawrence 
Timson, son of the late Theodore Timson, and 
Miss Katherine Livingston, daughter of Mr. 
John Henry Livingston, were married in St. 
Paul’s Church, Tivoli-on-the-Hudson, on Sat., 
2 June, at 12 o’clock, the Rt. Rev. Henry C. 
Potter officiating. Bridesmaids: Miss Alice 
Morton, Miss Nancy Hutchinson, Miss Mary 
Roberts Coles, Miss Emily Gaw, Miss Esther 
Hare, Miss Virginia Campbell. Best man, 
Mr. Schuyler Schieffelin. Ushers: Mr. Charles 
K. Beekman, Mr. Bronson Winthrop, Mr. E. 
De Peyster Livingston, Mr. Wainwright Par- 
ish, Mr. Mansfield Patterson, Mr. D. McRae 
Livingston, Mr. James B. Ludlow, Mr. Towns- 
end. 


GOLF 


Ardsley.—The Ardsley’s women’s team 
won two matches last week in the series for the 
team championship of the Women’s Metropoli- 
tan Golf Association, playing the team from 
Dyker Meadow and that from Powelton, with 
the tollowing results : 


ARDSLEY | DYKER MEADOW 

Holes. Holes. 

Miss L. Brooks ....... ©|Miss M. Chauncey.... 4 
Mrs. A. D, Cochrane,,11|Miss G. Chauncey.... © 
Miss C. L. Eidlitz.... 5|Miss E. Pearsall...... ° 
Miss M, Barron....... 2|Miss Wallace......... ° 
Mrs. F. L. Eldridge... o|Miss F.G Suydam..., o 


Mrs, M. M. Van Beuren 3/Mrs. Adolph Smylie... 0 


Wes . cssbcdeneseas< ee 4 
ARDSLEY POWELTON 
Mrs. Cochrane........ 14 |Mrs. Powe, .......00 ° 
Miss Barron .......... O|Mrs, Baine.......c..00- 2 
Miss Eidlitz ..........+ ©|Miss Collingwood..... ° 
Mrs. Van Buren....... 3\Miss M. Sweet........ © 
Miss Brooks......++.. 1o|Mrs. Ramsdell........ ° 
Mrs, Eldridge......... 5 |Miss L. Sweet ........ ° 
Total wesccvcccccece Si. PORN Kenecssckowss 2 


Women’s Metropolitan Golf Asso- 
ciation.—The first championship tournament 
ot the Women’s Metropolitan Golf Associa- 
tion will be held on the links of the Morris 
County Club, beginning Mon. morning, 11 
June, and continuing through Fri., 15 June. 
The first day’s play will be eighteen holes, medal 
play. Sixteen to qualify for the championship, 
the second sixteen for the Consolation Cup. 
The clubhouse and I*~ks of the Morris County 
Club will be open to intending competitors 
this week. 

The entries should be made to Miss Ruth 
Underhill, secretary of the W. M. G. A., 
at Morris County Club, Morristown, N. J. 
Entries close Friday, 8 June, at 8 o'clock p.m. 
Only those are eligible to compete, whose clubs 
belong to the Women’s M. G. A. Entries 
should be made through the secretary of your 
= and be accompanied by the fee of two 
ollars, 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Lucania,—Sailing, Sat., 2 June, Mrs. 
Brockholst Cutting, W. Cutting, E. Coleman, 
Miss Callender, Miss De Forest, the Rev. 
Morgan Dix, Miss Dix, Mr. and Mrs. G. W. 
Davidson, Mr. and Mrs. George I. Eastwick, 
Frederick B. Esler, P. Fachiri, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence M. Hyde, Miss Clara Hyde, Mrs. 
Edward Renshaw Jones, Miss Mabel Jones, 
Henry Janin, W. R. T. Jones, V. S. James, 
Miss Adele Kneeland, Mr. and Mrs. Joshua 
Lippincott, of Philadelphia, Mrs. H. P. 
Loomis and son, Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Landon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Minzesheimer, Mrs. N. 
S. McCready, Mr. and Mrs. William Noble, 
F. E. Norton, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Rhine- 
lander, Count de Rouille, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
H. Scribner. 





out-of-door diversions, has been fit- 

tingly marked by the opening of a 
charming roof-garden, to be knownas a Cherry 
Blossom Grove, on top of the New York 
Theatre. A multitude of Japanese lanterns, 
some of them eight feet in diameter, are among 
the decorations, the Japanese effect being still 
further enhanced by a painted curtain and 
mural ornamentation by Koamani. The pro- 
gramme includes a ballet, The Masque, by 
Carl Morwig, in which are shown various 
dances: Japanese, the Tarantella, Russian, 
Polish, Andalusian, Neapolitan, and the Cham- 
pagne dance. In addition to this number, of 
which picturesqueness and grace are the prin- 
cipal characteristics, the bill includes specialties by 
Sylvia Thorne, Henri French, and others of 
equal rank. 


ee now arrived season, which suggests 


The Venetian Terrace, the roof-garden at 
the Victoria, is devoted to circus-like per- 
formances, in which one hundred monkeys take 
part, as do a number of trained horses. The 
animals, however, have not the bill entirely to 
themselves as the entertainment includes numbers 
by Louise Dresser and her pickaninnes, Zearina, 
the dancer, and Partenora, the tenor.—Caste, 
Robertson’s popular comedy, is revived, for the 
week, at the Murray Hill Theatre, by the 
Donnelly Stock Company, the part of Eccles 
being played by Manager Donnelly.—Proctor’s 
Pleasure Palace has Jess Dandy, a parodist, as its 
chief entertainer. Appearing here also are 
Zeno and Carl, acrobats; Zeb and Zarrow, in 
bicycle trick dancing. 


The Casino Girl celebrated its one hundredth 
performance, at the Casino, on Tuesday even- 
ing, by the distribution of pretty articles, The 
audiences continue to be very large, and there 
is no hint of its immediate withdrawal.—The 
Casino roof-garden is announced for opening on 
g June. The leading feature for the first week 
is to be Naples, and the Open Door, a vocal 
and instrumental ballet which enlists the services 
of thirty ballet-dancers; the Messando Troupe 
of mandolin players, and Signor and Signora 
Sezza, from La Scala, Milan. The second 
half of the programme is to be devoted to 
vaudeville. 


William Gillette, and Sherlock Holmes— 
Gillette’s clever adaptation of Conan Doyle’s 
novel—are in their thirty-third week at the 
Garrick, but still they give no sign of having 
staled, for the public flock in numbers to the 
theatre whenever a performance is announced. 


Quo Vadis continues to assemble good-pay- 
ing audiences at the New York Theatre, and 
there is at present no indication that any time 
limit has been set for the play. The distribu- 
of souvenir autograph photographs appears to 
be a popular feature, the first player thus dis- 
tinguished being Arthur Forrest as Petronius. 
The next in order is Joseph Haworth, whose 
photograph as Vinicius is to be given away at 
Saturday matinee. Mr. Haworth would be 
more attractive looking were he photographed 
in the conventional costume of the present than 
the very trying garb of a Roman citizen. 


A season of light opera will be begun on 18 
June at Lenox Lyceum under the management 
of George A. Blumenthal. The auditorium is 
to be artificially cooled and refreshments are to 
be served during the performances. A bid for 
popularity is made in the low prices of admis- 
sion—15 to 50 cents. —At Proctor’s Twenty- 
third Street house the four Cohans head the 
bill. There are, besides, Rocca the violinist ; 
Parton and Jerome, song illustrators; Ethel 
Levey, comedy singer. 


Keith’s has Lockhart’s performing elephants 
as its chiefest attraction. Supplementing this 
feature are John B. Mason, who makes his 
reappearance on the vaudeville stage in a 
new monologue, His Life’s Lesson; McAvoy 
and May, in an eccentric comedy act; per- 
forming dogs exhibited by their trainer, Fred 
Herbert ; Howard and Bland, in a musical 
sketch, Uncle Danl’s Piano, and many other 
entertaining features. 


The Pride of Jennico at the Criterion goes 
on in spite of torrid temperature and summer 


iii 


* buttons. 


exodus. It continues to draw very large 
audiences, and the rumor is that as long as this 
satisfactory state of affairs continues the play will 
hold the boards in defiance of calendar and 
thermometer ratings. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
PAGE 385 


Vening gown for summer wear, of sheer 
creamy batiste.—A three-piece white 
taffeta foundation has a deep accordion- 

plaited ruffle. ‘The batiste drop-skirt is similarly 
cut and tucked to head of top flounce. The 
two flounces are exquisitely embroidered in faint 
buff tones. The bodice is tucked-and slightly 
bloused. Draperies of the embroidery give a 
bolero effect, and narrower flounces serve as 
sleeves. The girdle is of black panne velvet. 
Pale-pink silk poppies trim the corsage and 
sleeves, and a larger one is placed on upper 
flounce, the trailing stems and foliage caught at 
hem. 


PAGE 389 


Lerr Ficure.—Pattern dress of pale-tan 
cloth appliquéd on cream point d’esprit. Bodice 
trimmed with a drapery of white chiffon. 


Mippte Ficure.—Gown of red foulard. 
The skirt hasa number of tiny plaited flounces, 
and is trimmed with batiste lace designs. The 
bodice and sleeves are composed of very fine 
tucking, and trimmed with the lace designs. 


Lert Ficure.—Tailor-gown of pale écru 
linen crash, made with a fancy bolero, and 
worn with a white embroidered shirt. High 
girdle of black liberty satin. 


MIDDLE PAGE 


BEGINNING AT THE Lert.—Afternoon gown 
of gray foulard, sprayed with white. The skirt 
has a plain gore in front, and is tucked on the 
sides around to the back. It is trimmed with 
applications of heavy écru lace. The bodice 
has a vest of shirred white chiffon, and odd 
little revers of heavy white silk and black 
panne velvet, appliquéd with the lace collar of 
lace. Girdle of white silk and black velvet. 


Uprer Ovat.—Tailor-gown of black taffeta, 
trimmed with stitched bands of the material. 
The Eton jacket has a handsome lace collar 
and is ornamented on the left side with a 
rosette and fringed ends of black panne. Shirt 
of fine white lawn, tucked. Dainty summer 
hat of black lace straw, trimmed with a wired 
bow of black velvet and a mass of pink crush 
roses. 


Lower Ovat.—Plain skirt of dark-blue 
linen crash. Shirt of a lighter shade of fine blue 
linen, hand-tucked and embroidered. 


Mippte Ovat.—Gown of white swiss, 
dotted with black, and hung over a white taf- 
feta slip. The tunic is trimmed with a fringe 
of small black flowers. The bodice and sleeves 
are trimmed with a scroll design of narrow, 
black, shirred ribbon. The yoke is draped 
with white mousseline de soie, and an airy sash 
of the same material is tied at the left side and 
finished at the ends with a fringe of the flowers. 


Urrer Ricut Ovar.— Bathing-suit of black 
satin, severely plain. The collar and dickey are 
of white corded silk, trimmed with fine black 
braid. Kerchief of crimson silk, polka dotted 
with white. 


Lower Ovat.—Golf or walking skirt and 
jacket, trimmed only with stitching. 


Ricut Ovar.—Negligee of pale-pink wash 
silk, trimmed with a sailor collar of white, 
tucked sheer, and edged with white wash lace. 


Fic. 6061.—Dark-blue cheviot serge for a 
little girl. Circular skirt and loose double- 
breasted jacket fastened with large, round brass 
Serge sailor cap with black ribbon 
band. 


Fic. 6051.—Pretty morning-gown of lizard- 
green linen. Skirt cut circular and trimmed at 
the bottom with bands of stitched linen. Small 
tucks finish the back. The bodice fastens to 
one side, and has a quaint little square of white 
tucked sheer, all outlined with bands of linen. 
Straps of linen reach over the top of the shoulder, 
and at the hand the sleeves are also finished with 


stitched bands. Hat of écru straw braid, run 
through with narrow black ribbon velvet, and 
trimmed with a graceful bunch of black tips. 


Fic. 6049.—Gray light-weight, camel’s hair 
gown, simply and prettily combined with black 
velvet, appliquéd over the stitching in the shape 
of arrows. The jacket has dog’s-ear revers of 
white batiste appliquéd with a design of biack 
velvet ; the revers hang loosely, and the appliqué 
extends inside the coat fronts. Hand-tucked 
white silk vest with a high girdle of black vel- 
vet, buttoned with small silver buttons. Hat of 
black straw, trimmed with black tips and a 
handsome paste buckle. 


VIENNA 


THERE IS BUT ONE VIENNA-— THE PRATER 


ABLAZE WITH BLOOM — PRINCESS STE- 


PHANIE’S MARRIAGE—FASHIONS 


OF THE SEASONS 


(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


One who have not spent the early spring 
N in Vienna can truthfully boast of hav- 
ing ever been placed in a position to 
realize what a faultless and absolute enjoyment 
of life may be! All other capitals of Europe 
have undoubtedly admirable qualities, espe- 
cially during their respective seasons. Nobody 
will care to deny that Paris is brilliancy and 
gorgeousness itself ; that St. Petersburg is grand 
and most attractive, or that even smoky, foggy 
London is, during April, May, and June, quite 
different from itself, and a sight to have seen at 
least once in the course of one’s existence ; but 
all these great cities, with their immense size, 
their wealth, and their costly display, cannot 
but fall in the background when one happens 
upon sweet, aristocratic, somewhat prim, but 
eminently joyful, Vienna. } 

‘* Es giebt nur eine Kaiserstadt, es giebt nur 
ein Wien’’ (‘* There is but one Imperial city, 
there is but one Vienna’’), quoth the Austrian 
with intense delight, and what is more, he is 
right, and fully knows what he is talking about ; 
for nowhere else in the wide, wide world can be 
encountered such a paradise for pretty women, for 
dashing, gallant men, and, let me add, for 
thoroughbreds of every kind, be they human or 
equine. 

Let not my readers believe that I speak thus 
because I am myself an Austrian, nay, a Vien- 
nese ; this is not the case, for, alas! this dear 
and covetable nationality has been conferred on 
me only by marriage, and what I say in praise 
of this place of places is not caused by patriotic 
enthusiasm, but by the force of a truth which, 
since many and many a year, has been impress- 
ing itself more and more upon me. 

Just now the Prater is glorious to behold. 
One gigantic mass of delicate, feathery green, 
hardly as yet overshadowing the exquisitely kept 
drives and tanbark paths, which lie, all flecked 
with sunshine, between deep borders of flower- 
starred grass. The city itself, with its numer- 
ous parks and squares blazing with gayly tinted 
tulips, hyacinths, and hortensias, seems, as if it 
had been washed, and cleaned, and perfumed, like 
some dainty beauty awaiting the return of her 
lover, and basks in the mellow, fragrant air 
under a sky so blue, and at the same time so 
soft and velvety, that it reminds one of the 
Orient. 

The racing-season is just as brilliant, if not 
more so, as in past years, and even Count 
Batthyany, who, in the last year or two, had 
no great luck on the turf, is picking up courage, 
and seems to infer by many wise nods that he 
is preparing for the sporting world a surprise 
with one of the products of his celebrated stal- 
lion Red-Hot. 

The Emperor apparently takes as much in- 
terest in the Freudeneau races as he ever did, 
and his kindly smile and eager enjoyment are 
quite undiminished either by years or by trouble. 
In spite of all that the newspapers of many 
countries have said to the contrary, the re- 
marriage of Ex-Crown Princess Stephanie to 
little Count Lonyay, has been by no means 
of a nature to meet the Autocrat’s wishes, and 
was, in fact, one last humiliating blow dealt by 
the clawlike hand of this Belgian Princess, 
who brought so much ill luck and deadly 
sorrow to her father-in-law’s Court. 

The Lonyay ‘‘ ménage’’ is now the subject 
of the most cutting and sarcastic jeers both 


{(Continued,on page vi) 
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Sailor Hats. 
Duck and Pique Hats for Cycling or Golf,—stitched or trimmed with colored and white scarfs. 





Registered Trade mark 


Fancy 
Pillow Tops: 


at “The Linen Store.” 


We have just received a large 
number of new stamped and lith- 
ographed designs. Prominent 
among them are the Indian’s 
Head, Rembrandt, several attrac- 
tive Golf subjects, and a choice 
assortment of conventionalized 
floral patterns to be worked with 
feather edge braid or Japanese 
gold cord. 

Pillow tops in the colors and 
designs of all the leading colleges 
are carried in stock, or special 
designs prepared on short notice. 

Al! the silks, flosses, braids, etc., required 


for this work are found in our Art Depart- 
ment,as well as decorative linens of all kinds 


Mail orders have our prompt attention 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


Mull Garden Hats,—white and colored,— 





Untrimmed Millinery, 


Smooth and latest rough braids, -—black, white, or colored bands. 


new shapes. 


James McGreery & Co,, 


Twenty-third Street. 








YOUMANS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, CORRECT STYLES IN 
GOLF AND CYCLE HATS AND CAPS, 
WALKING AND TRAVELING HATS 


Authorized Agents 
in 
Principal Cities. 
Write for 
Booklet of Styles 





1107 and 1109 Broadway, Madison Square West 
158 Broadway, near Liberty Street 
London Agency, HENRY HEATH, Limited, 105, 107, 109 Oxford Street, ¥ 

















A New Corset 


DESIGNED FOR A FIGURE 
at WILL CONFORM TO 
UIREMENTS 


REQ OF 
THE FIT AND STYLE OF 
THE PRESENT FASHIONS 
IN GOWNS. 


Prices, from $2.25 up 











LEADAM'S 











‘The Result . 


SHOE TREES 


KEEP YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES IN ORDER 
KEEP THEM IN SHAPE 


To preserve a good shoe—to make your boots look 
well, ‘‘tree’’ them before putting them aside with 
Leadam’s Shoe Trees. They are adjustable to 
any shoe by means of the adjustable bar which is 
peculiar to them. They prevent wrinkling, “ toe- 
ing up,”’ and curling of shoe and sole, when not in use. 
Make shoes more comfortable and wear longer 

Wet shoes do not shrivel up in drying 
when they are used. 

Easy to put in and remove from your shoes and are 
the only trees using the lever principle, which 
locks the tree, holds the shoe rigid, and gives the 
proper downward and upward pressure to the boot at 
the same time. 

Made in ali styles, widths and shapes; for men and 
women, and adi avetouane by first-class dealers. 

If your dealer does not keep them, send us the size 
and style of your shoe and we will mail you a pair on 
receipt of $1.25. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


LIONEL H. LEADAM 


8:1 Wall Street, > . - New York 


Send for descriptiv e circular, ‘‘ The Tale of a 
Shoe Tree.” 


FRANCIS O’NEILL 


Boating, Bathing, Tennis 
SHOES and TIES 


We beg to call the attention of our patrons to the number of 
Bathing Shoes that are now being made up. ~ 
The coming Summer promises much in this line, as we are 
already making Bathing Shoes of various styles and colors, to 
match the costumes worn by bathers at fashionable resorts. 
The Boating, Golf, and Tennis Ties are, as usual, in great 
demand, and our latest styles in all these lines are very popular. 


FRANCIS O'NEILL, 170294 1:72 BROADWAY 


Cor. 28th Street and Broadway 
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DAINTY DANCING FROCK 


FoR ‘* DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS,”” 


SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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Ruth crushed to earth will rise again, says the copy- 
I book maxim, and precisely the same averment may 
be made in regard to error. He whose soul is cast 
in progressive mold and whose interests include other mat- 
ters than those which concern him personally, must perforce 
spend time and energy in combating and recombating the 
errors of tradition that befog the brains of men and women 
who make up the majority, if he would help along the 
cause of progress. Especially will he find necessary con- 
tinual refutation of the traditions which cluster about the 
relations of the sexes, these being among the most firmly 
held and persistent errors, and, although the exposure of 
many of them to-day is merely an academic exercise, the 
case was different a few years ago, as belief by the majority in 
errors of this class wrought injustice to woman of a kind that 
interfered seriously with her comfort and her advancement. 
Now, however, that she is making her way in the world 
with giant strides, discussion of her capabilities, or her sphere, 
or any other of the hoary themes, is as futile as it is weari- 
some.] 


It is, however, not altogether profitless to show up now 
and again the baselessness of some traditional and widely 
accepted error. One as implicitly believed, and as fre- 
quently parroted as any that can be named, is the curious 
perversion of fact which maintains that woman is woman's 
worst enemy. Inthe face of historical facts and the facts of 
everyday experience, it is maintained that man is not ‘‘ so 
hard on women ”’ as are her sister women. It would be 
interesting to have pointed out in what particular man has 
played the altruistic réle so faras women is concerned. He 
has enslaved her, denied her participation in his social life, 
shut her up in harems, circumscribed her activities to the 
begetting and training of children, and menial attendance 
upon himself ; set for her a moral code on a far higher plane 
than that practiced by himself, and when, through the 
villainy of members of his own sex, girls and 
women have been betrayed into breaking the man- 
made social laws, men have shunned the unwed mother; 
and juries of men have condemned her to death when, 
disgraced and abandoned by the author of her misery, 
she has in despair killed the evidence of her wrong doing. 
Do men marry Magdalens, or do they introduce them to 
their mothers, or do they encourage their womenkind to 
associate with them? On the contrary, are men not the 
first to object to their wives and daughters associating with gay 
ladies? Men have insisted that the girls they choose for 
wives shall be chaste, the ideal of virtue held up by man to 
woman being that she shall be first, last, and always, chaste, 
failing which, beauty, talent, accomplishments, charm, even 
the noblest traits, are as naught. The lesson of intolerance 
toward women who step aside has been forced upon women by 
men. Rewarded by marriage and honorable position if she 
kept the moral code, but scorned as unworthy to be his 
wife if she loved well instead of wisely, is the respectable 
woman to be blamed if she shares man’s contempt for those 
who have failed to live up to the standard ! 


The history of woman’s struggles to secure a liberal 
education, to enter the industries, commercial or professional 
life, all show forth clearly that men have persistently op- 
posed authority and tradition to every effort made by woman 
to better her condition, to improve her position, or to add 
tothe pleasures of her life. It was aman, an American, who 
deprecated the higher education for woman, assigning as 
her highest object in life, the embroidery of altar cloths ; 
and it was a man likewise who, fresh from seventeen years’ 
confinement in a felon’s cell, said ‘¢Dublin’s morality is 
being ruined by the women who wheel. I can see that 
already.’ From parson to felon the spirit of opposition to 
fair play for women is regnant in man as a sex. If the dicta 
seems too emphatic, spend a leisure hour or two in studying 
up the subject; the verdict will be proved, take the word of 
a student of life for it. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


WAR BETWEEN FLORISTS AND PRIESTS—IS 


ANGLO SAXON MEMORY AT WORK ?— 
SENATOR 
GIRARD—DOGS’ TAX IN MASSA- 


DEPEW ON STEPHEN 


CHUSETTS——ACID BURNING 
OF DOGS AN UP- 
TOWN PASTIME 


Omewhat gruesome topics to introduce are 
S those of cemetery schemes and funeral 
expenses, but as these inevitable experi- 
ences are at the moment the subject of especial 
general attention it may be regarded as fit that 
they should have a place here. A curious 
quarrel is going on in. Paris between two 
classes in the community to whom the death of 
individuals is a source of revenue, and the war 
is especially unseemly since one party to it are 
priests. It is no new experience to have re- 
ligious teachers take a stand against the extra- 
vagance of current funeral customs, but it is 
unique to have the clergy object to reckless ex- 
penditures in the matter of floral displays, be- 
cause it diverts funds from them. The Parisian 
clergy frankly avow that their campaign against 
outward show at funerals is made, not on behalf 
of the thriftless relatives, who might better save 
these large sums for use in the rainy days 
of illness or lack of employment, but the 
clergy’s grievance is that there is very much 
less paid for masses for the deceased. The 
manufacturers of funeral wreaths have taken up 
the challenge in earnest, and in a bill presented 
by them to the Chamber, they go to the extreme 
length of demanding, among other things, that 
the saying of masses be made a punishable of- 
fense, they claiming that the clergy obtain 
money for them by false pretenses, since 
masses have no efficacy, and those who pay 
for them are deluded. The Parisian papers 
are making merry over the war, meanwhile 
both the clergy and florists are being cheapen- 
ed in the estimation of the public. The up- 
shot of the affair is not unlikely to be fewer 
flowers and fewer masses. 


* 
* * 


The news from Paris continues persistently 
to be summed up in the word, unready, so far 
as the Exposition is concerned, private corre- 
spondence being to the effect that ineffective ad- 
ministration is the root of the trouble; Ameri- 
cans on the ground are of the opinion that it 
will be nearly the first of July before the official 
programme as to buildings and happenings will 
be in fit condition and running order. Those 
interested in the financial results are represented 
as apprehensive as to results, since the number of 
visitors is very much below the figures esti- 
mated. It may or may not happen that 
Americans remember the insulting attitude of 
the French papers and the French people dur- 
ing the Spanish war. Perhaps also English 
people remember the more recent exhibitions of 
French hatred and envy, which did not spare 


VOGUE 


even the venerable Queen, but made her the 
subject of nauseating caricature. Can it be 
that Anglo-Saxon memory is to interfere with 
the asset side of the Paris Exposition account ? 
a 
* * 

Founders’ day recently at Girard College, 
which commemorated the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of Stephen Girard’s birth, 
was made the occasion of an oration by Sena- 
tor Chauncey M. Depew which did more than 
eulogize the distinguished philanthropist ; it 
brought into review the early history of edu- 
cational movements in this country. It was 
pointed out that in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, the common-school system in 
Pennsylvania and in other States was designed 
only for those who were willing to declare 
their poverty and their dependence. In fact, 
the public school of that time was regarded by 
educators and the public as the pauper’s 
refuge. Stephen Girard was not only among 
the first to perceive and to combat the fallacy 
of such a point of view as regards the State's 
duty in matter of education, but this en- 
lightened philanthropist also was a pioneer in 
enforcing the truth that riches are a trust for 
the benefit of humanity and not a mere means 
for selfish indulgences. The orator quoted 
Stephen Girard’s commapd in regard to the 
system of instruction for students at Girard 
College, ‘*I would have them taught facts 
and things, rather than words and signs.”’ 


* 
* * 


Contrasting the environment and the atmos- 
phere of Girard College and that of most 
old-world universities, Senator Depew pointed 
out that Girard gave his students first a home 
instinct with virtue and patriotism, and that 
the ideal held up to them and emphasized, has 
been the nobility of labor, the rewards being 
given for work, the result of wisely directed 
effort. As unlike as possible are the conditions 
in the old-world colleges, the orator averred, 
that <<‘ it is possible for one-third of the youth 
in these universities to die of dissipation be- 
cause their wealth and position have no incen- 
tive to the ordinary mind for a career ; another 
third may fall from dissipation in unhealthy 
and unregulated study.” Further interesting 
facts were that the Girard estate, originally 
valued at $5,000,000, has, by judicious man- 
agement, increased to $26,000,000, a larger 
estate than is possessed by any university in 
the world. 

* 

The dog has become so much of a nuisance 
in the upper west side of the city, that real 
estate agents are nearly beside themselves with 
the complaints that reach them every day in 
regard to the ruin of stone work of house 
facings and stoops, which is going on in hand- 
some residence quarters. Exasperation has 
reached such a pitch among the West Side 
property holders that drastic measures of some 
kind are likely to be put into operation. 
There has been some talk of increasing the 
dog license to $5 or $10, but when it was 
pointed out that this tax would go to the 
American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals and not be used for the benefit of 
the community, the suggestion was declared 
non-feagible. If the rule that the proceeds of 
the dog tax shall go to the support of free 
libraries, which applies in many cities in 
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Massachusetts, were operative also in New 
York, an increase in the amount of the dog 
tax would find many adherents. 
* * 
* 

It seems incredible that in a city like this, 
cruel persons could for many consecutive 
months make a practice of decoying dogs into 
their stable and pouring on them an acid which 
is sufficiently strong to inflict painful burns 
upon the poor animals. The dogs are turned 
into the street, where they run about in their 
agony, their screams of pain wringing the 
hearts of those helpless to aidthem. The dis- 
graceful fact is, that in a well-appointed stable, 
where horse trade is carried on, the men em- 
ployed there have not only tortured dogs in 
this way, but so brazen are they that they have 
jeered at women who remonstrated with them 
and who threatened to report their evil doings. 
Is it conceivable that in Boston, Buffalo, Port- 
land, or Jersey City, for example, that such a 
cruel practice could have been practically com- 
mitted on the highway for months and the local 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals have known nothing about it? New 
York has much to learn in regard to the proper 
protection of animals. The matter of the 
acid-tortured dogs has only just been investi- 
gated, at the instigation of two or three women 
animal lovers, who, at considerable personal 
inconvenience, began a movement looking to 
putting a stop to the pastime (?). 


A COVERT COAT 


SOME CORRESPONDENCE AND A 
CONCLUSION 


BY ABRAM GILLETTE 


CHAPTER II. 
THREE DAYS LATER 


(From Morris Mapes, to Sewell Swinburne, 
Esq., New York) 


Ear Sew:—I have only just returned from 
Mrs. D’s. Your card acted as an open 
sesame. She was charmingly gracious 
to me. She impresses me as a woman ot depth. 
Something morethan chiffonandsmalltalk. She 
talked of my work and showed a surprising grasp 
ofthe details. She let me con over the late Mr. 
D’s hydrostatics and unpublished reports on 
the possibilities of my present contract. I have 
already told you that I had the honor of the 
late Mr. D’s acquaintance. We had many 
pleasant talks on Waddington and its water- 
power. He voiced and held my opinions on 
solid concrete and composition masonry for the 
channel sluice. Oh, if that first local com- 
mittee had only had more men like the late 
Mr. D ! The work here would have been done 
years ago, and Waddington—and its environs 
—twenty years ahead of where they are now. 
The late Mr. D. was one of the laity, but he 
was sound on hydraulics. 

Mrs. D. will honor me by inspecting the 
beginnings of my work to-morrow. Really, 
it is a treat to find a woman who knows some- 
thing more than dance and talk. 

Always, 
M. M. 
THE NEXT DAY 


(From a Man to his Servant.) 
By W. U. T. Co.: 


(Continued on page 390) 
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(Continued from page 388) 
Come to Waddington immediately. Bring 
my evening clothes and tweeds with you. 
Morris Mapes. 


ONE WEEK LATER 


(From Mrs. Mary Deming Dwight, widow, to 
Mrs. Kathryn Kruger Karew.) 


Katuie Dear :—Tell me, did I ever im- 
press you as being fickle? As you love me, 
tell me! The inevitable other man has come 
upon the scene! He is an intimate of Sewell 
Swinburne, but oh, so unlike him. His name 
is Morris Mapes—an engineer of some sort-— 
but not the kind who run engines. He is here 
working on the water-plant the dear old gentle- 
man planned and dreamed of years ago. He 
brought a letter from Mr. Swinburne, but I 
saw him at leas: three days before he called. It 
was one Wednesday, and I was taking the 
‘¢ Bobo Lamb”’ for a constitutional canter-—— 
the dear’s been eating his blessed head off 
lately—well, I was riding along the river when 
I saw him. He wasn’t abit romantic looking. 
And really he didn’t do a heroic thing while 
I watched him. He wore—I am very graphic 
here—he wore a faded suit of jeans, and his 
hat was the most marvelous wreck conceivable. 
He stood on an unfinished wall and talked to 
his men, who swarmed around him like so many 
ants. Kathie, he didn’t yell at them. He 
simply spoke quietly to them and pointed here 
and there when he wanted a thing done. 
They obeyed just as if he held reins, guiding 
them. He seemed so engrossed in their every 
movement. He was a good model fora bronze 
—¥‘‘ Ambition.”’ I watched him a long time, 
but he never so muchas noticed me. I stood 
right where, if he only cared to look up, he 
could see me. And Iam sure his eyes are 
good—they are brown and true—but, after 
all, what little mites we women are against a 
man’s ambitions ! 

I rode home soberly after that. Frankly, 


«Kathie, I compared the bronze ‘¢ Ambition *” 


to Sewell Swinburne all the way, and Mr. 
Swinburne did not get the better of the com- 
parison. You know he is rather unambitious 
and purposeless. He once told me that aman 
who had wealth and no reason to labor should 
never work, that if he did he was a glutton, and 
at the best only in the way of some other man 
who worked because he had to. Well, to go 
on—conceive my pleasure on Sunday, when 
my bronze ‘¢ Ambition,” or rather Mr. Mapes, 
called. He lived up to my conceptions of him, 
too. 

It seems he knew the dear old gentleman, 
and he spoke very feelingly of him. He said 
hydraulic—I think that is it—engineering suf- 
fered irreparable loss at his death—even though 
he was only one of ‘*the laity.’" I took Mr. 
Mapes through the library and he almost em- 
braced me with gratitude and went wild over 
the dear old gentleman’s scrapbooks—they 
are beautifully bound, you know. Mr. Mapes 
is a man boyish in his enthusiasm. I have 
been down to the river three times this week 
and he has been so kind and patient with me, 
showing me all over the work and explaining 
everything, oh, so clearly. 

He has dined with me several times. Don’t 
be alarmed, Dorcas Grey is with me. She 
says Mr. Mapes is as good as an ocean voy- 
age to her—that his world seems to start some- 
where below University Place and end at least 
beyond Central Park, and that the hight of 


VOGUE 


his ambition seems something above being 
«« seen with a celebrity at the Waldorf." And 
I think so, too. 

We women must be born with weather- 
cocks in our heads, dear, just the very moment 
our ‘¢ Prince Charming’ arrives, right behind 
him, treading on his very heels, comes an- 
other who compares, oh, so very favorably 
with him. 

We must live and learn, I suppose, Kathie, 
dear; but, oh, if instead we could only learn, 
and then live. 

Thine, 
MoLLy O. 


P. S.—Don’t misunderstand me. Ié=6 still 
hold Sewell Swinburne ail that I have said of 
him. He comes to us this day week. 


ANOTHER WEEK LATER 


(From Morris Mapes, Esq., to Sewell Swin- 
burne, Esq., New York City.) 


Dear Sew :—I have some hesitancy in writ- 
ing you this. I may possibly appear as an 
usurper. I may possibly appear to have taken 
an unfair advantage of your absence. I have 
only just discovered after a long, lonely life, 
that there is something else worth living for 
than mere self and ambition. Well, any way, 
a woman's way is unlike all other ways I 
know of. You were too confident. You 
should have stayed here. 

What I am driving at is this: Day before 
yesterday I proposed to Molly Dwight and she 
accepted me. We areto be married by the 
end of the month. I can’t leave my work just 
now, so we shall spend what is known as “the 
honeymoon” right here. Indeed, I have been 
so frightfully busy that I had to make my pro- 
posal standing by her side on our first perma- 
nent wall, with derrick, winch, and crane 


‘ singing around about us. 


I ought to thank you for all this happiness 
that of a sudden has come into my life. I do 
thank you. 

Would you honor me by standing up with 
me at the ceremony ? As ever, 

M. M. 


P. S.—Molly says she found a covert coat 
in a closet up-stairs the other day. You may 
recall writing to me of the loss of one some 
weeks back. This one is by Poole, London. 
Is this the one? 


THE SAME DAY 


(From Sewell Swinburne, Esq., to Morris 
Mapes, Esq., Waddington, N. Y.) 


My Dear OLp Mapsey :—Yes, the covert 
coat I mentioned is by Poole, London, and the 
one Mrs. D. found is no doubt mine. 

Bless you both! And I do not bear a bit of 
malice or ‘¢any uncharitableness."" How do 
you know but what the whole thing was but a 
clever scheme of mine to bring you two to- 
gether? Love is blind, and there must always 
be an opportune Samaritan to present affinities 
to one another—else they merely meet, look, 
sigh, and part without doing that which God 
intended them to do. 

But I am not going to pose as a match- 
maker. I am a martyr. It was not a clever 
scheme on my part I promise you. The fact 
is, it comes rather hard. I did mean eve 
word I wrote you a month back. I held Mrs. 
D. then as I do now, in the highest admiration 
and esteem. I should have stayed on the 
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ground. Perhaps, well—I didn’t stay—I was 
at fault. 

Again, bless you both! Were I young and 
were I romantic, I should probably vow with 
many strange oaths to go straight away to 
Sheol. But I am not, and instead, I sail for 
Egypt and the Nile, Saturday. I respectfully 
suggest, when you have sufficiently and to your 
own satisfaction altered the course of the St. 
Lawrence, that both Mrs. D.—or Mrs. M.M. 
—and you join me. Address me care of 
Shepherd’s, Cairo. 

I am writing Mrs. D. to-night. Business 
will prevent my appearance at Waddington— 
and I shall be basking in the smiles of the 
Sphinx the day of the ceremony. 

You old rogue, aside from the many admir- 
able qualities of Mrs. D., she is the widow of 
a man who was sound on hydraulics, and 
‘held and voiced’’ your opinion on some- 
thing or another. 

This letter is for you, Sabe ? 

As always, 
SWINBURNE. 

P. S.—In a pocket of that covert coat, I 
have identified as mine, you will find a letter. 
It is some weeks late—but mail it. I want to 
keep as perfect as possible in the eyes of the 
future Mrs. M. M. The trusty James is wel- 
come to the coat. S. 
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THE TOUCH OF BLACK—PLISSE SKIRTS——PER- 
PLEXITIES {IN REAL LACE——CREPE DE 
CHINE BRIDAL GOWN-——MME. 
CHRYSANTHEME BELTINGS 
—COAT-TAILED 
COATEES 


BLACK NOTES—PLISSE AND TABLIER EFFECTS 


Ouches of black are now more and more 
pronounced in ruchings, in Empire belts, 
in sashes, in neckbands, as well as in the 

multitude of narrow ribbon velvet devices, bows, 
criss-crossings, lattice-work, zig-zaging, scarf- 
ings, straps, and bows, or rosettes, and those 
choux of all sizes posed on bodices and skirts. 
They are most charming when well executed, 
and give the true cachet of that bewitching 
Louis XVI. dress period, so prolific in artistic 
elegance. 

Plissé skirts are we seeing much of, in all 
fine, transparent fabrics, and short jacket bod- 
ices not a few, of exquisite silks, the pannes, 
and satins, with tiny dots or figures. Pointed 
bodices well suit the straight line which gov- 
erns corsets, and are so charming with those 
gathered skirts now in vogue, that later on are 
to be more en evidence, as the midsummer 
season opens. Elbow sleeves are ready to give 
welcome to such bodices, for they have been 
accepted from the start as an indoor summer 
sleeve. 

Very pronounced at the moment are tablier 
effects in man. orms on skirts. This is com- 
monly noticed . the narrow front gore we see 
on all gathered or plaited skirts newly made. 
Having both elbow sleeves and tablier sugges- 
tions, it is but a step to coming pointed bodices, 
even now affected by gowns intended for 
grande tenue. From pointed bodices come 
panier drapery, modified to suit the lack of 
crinoline, of which there is no possible danger 
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that it will ever return. All robust figures per- 
sonally must cry down paniers, but that in no 
way alters the fact that they are graceful ad- 
juncts to the slender, and for them an improv- 
ing bit of modishness. 


LACE PROBLEMS 


How to use real laces whole—on present 
style of gowns is a matter of almost daily con- 
sultation between the owners of real treasures, 
and leading gown-makers. Of course, the 
perplexing point is that no scissors should be 
used. That is the obstacle which blocks the 
way to lovely creations and hinders the use of 
real lace for present modish wear. 

A certain rigid stiffness is dreaded by many 
who own quantities of lace, and refuse to use 
it. Chantilly shawls, white or black, as well 
as barbs and flounces, fichus, and parasol- 
covers still lie hopelessly under consideration 
in many an atelier here in town. Tunic 
drapery decides the use of lace flounces very 
easily, so do the long trains on full dress 
skirts. When flounces are too long, they are 
drawn up on the left of a bodice as a scarf, 
and made to end there in a chou or bow. That 
is very simple. As an over-dress, a large 
shawl often falls into very good lines, with its 
point in the back, and the two pointed fronts 
falling on each side. Plissé net skirts of dotted 
chantilly are the perfect medium to use, or fine 
Brussels net. Tuile and mousseline, however, 
are selected very often, and for a gown to be 
worn but a few times, give a certain satisfac- 
tion. Where the point of a shawl is draped in 
front, lace flounces are needed to break the 
sharpness of that line. The ends are then to 
be turned into a sash at the back. Barbs are 
draped as bertha collars, plastrons, and revers 

Where bodices are made in successive puffs 
above the bust, and the entire sleeve, long or of 
elbow length, also matches, and the front is 
tulle or sheer net, etc., and the lower bodice is 
retained in side-plaitings, nothing lends itself 
better to lace trimmings of this character. 
These puffed waists and long sleeves are much 
in vogue, but they should only be seiected by 
those who are slender and svelt. Well-filled- 
out figures require the least possible attempt at 
drapery, when the figure outline is in good 
proportion. But if the contrary is the case, 
drapery, like charity’s mantle, hides many a 
deformity. 

MODIFYING CREPE DE CHINE 


Crépe de chine, as a bridal gown, has been 
taken up very much of late. There is much 
to be said of its grace, but in no way can it 
compare to a regal satin, nor can it produce the 
effect in a bridal procession which a rich satin 
unfailingly does. Again, crépe de chine does 
not enhance real laces, and it is folly to per- 
suade oneself that it will, or to cheat the 
laces, when they are real and beautiful, of being 
mounted on satin. But if crépe is the fabric 
decided upon, as it was not long ago, by a 
bride-elect, the model she has chosen and 
the appliqué lace she has purchased will answer 
as well as thie costliest. Well advised was she 
to have several flounces of lace on the skirt, 
which is a train of moderate length, as nothing 
but a rich stuff can bear imposing length of 
drapery. The edge of the first or train skirt is 
covered to the depth of fifteen inches with a 
point appliqué flounce. Above it falls a long 
tunic, pointed in the back and on the sides to- 
ward the front, with an overlapping left-sided 
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effect, the whole again flounced on the edge, 
while the lace follows up the left side, tumbling 
into a cascade. There isa round, draped bod- 
ice of crépe, with a demi-décolleté bertha-col- 
lar of the same lace, and a transparent guimpe 
and neckband to match this collar. There 
are long, transparent lace sleeves, all of which 
are legére and suit the light effect of the gown, 
besides giving that laciness which proves so 
charming and becoming under a Malines veil. 
The same quantity of point d’|Aencon would 
have looked dull and heavy; whereas, over 
satin, that lace would gleam like the Orient of 
pearls, and by the glimmering sheen of the 
satin beneath show its great beauty in detail. 


ADVANCE HINTS 


We are to wait, it seems, for the opening of 
the gay season, to learn the mysteriously hidden 
secrets concerning ultra smartness in ceremo- 
nious gowns, and to make charming discoveries 
as well in forenoon and afternoon toilettes. 
One or two hints, however, are too fascinating 
to keep in petto. The first is, that the mode 
Mme. Chrysanthéme adopted to belt in her 
pretty waist, is to be one of the smart things, 
the sash material of mousseline de soie, and as 
the belt is as high in the back as in front, a 
big chou is posed between the shoulders, while 
the ends, in long scarfs, fall to the bottom of 
the skirt. This is the smart touch for batistes, 
linens, and all sheer gowns. The second is 
that white mousseline skirts, very frou-frouté, 
are to be worn with many varieties of silk 
coatees, their open fronts rippling with laces 
and jeweled buttons, buckles and slides their 
ornaments. Then will the bolero jacket fronts, 
with a princesse back running into two long sash 
ends, or ‘‘ coat-tails,"” as some choose to call 
them come to the fore. It was too novel a 
coatee last autumn, when first brought over, 
to be taken up then, but for Casino wear, with 
mousseline skirts, this chic silk jacket, is en- 
trancingly pretty. 


GLIMPSES 
TuaT— 

The bodices of bridal gowns follow the 
lines of left-sided drapery oftener than any 
other. Bouquets of orange flowers centre 
the chain on the left side, and at the belt as 
well, where there follows a shower effect, 
blossoms falling at every length over the skirt 
on the left side. Small elongated bouquets on 
the over-the-hand bottom of long sleeves is a 
pretty feature. Upright aigrette veil bouquets 
are worn in the centre front of the head, while 
the veil is sometimes cut up to form several 
upright loops as a background to the orange 
blossoms. 


TaFFETA— 


Is the smart silk for everything, and the 
rumor is, that taffeta in tailor-made gowns 
trimmed with strappings of the same, or har- 
moniously of the shades of the silk, well 
stitched, lies the ultra chic gown of the 
season. 


THaT— 


Dressmaking in the best ateliers is carried 
on with once unheard-of combinations of cloth 
and linen, cloth and silk—that is, linen as 
trimming on a cloth gown, and cloth as trim- 
ming on taffetas, foulards, and veilings. 
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EVERYONE— 

Owning real laces is using them. Repairers 
and doers-up of such fine laces declare they 
have not been so busy in twenty years. Cra- 
vats, jabots, and fichus keep the blanchisseusses 
prosperously employed. Women who have 
been pushed by force of circumstances to dis- 
pose of valuable laces fora pittance are lament- 
ing their ill-fortune, as prices are now paid 
which were impossible to get a short time ago. 
A point-lace shawl, which had been bought 
for $1,000, sold two years ago for $150. 
There are other women in ‘‘a state of mind *’ 
over the rash gifts they have been making from 
time to time of their costly and beautiful laces, 
thinking it useless to await the return of the 
fashion. Moral: Keep laces and jewels for 
disposal by will. 

Don’ T— 

You find an unusual number of entrancing 
hats worn at the smart weddings this spring ? 
It is a rare thing to see an unbecoming one. 
Box-crowns, steeple-crowns, square-crowns, 
low, small crowns, give one such a choice ! 
As for the brims, they are at all angles, 
whether turned off the face or pitched forward, 
and that must be the secret of such general be- 
comingness. The masses of foliage, now in 
vogue as trimming, are immensely effective. 


Ir— 

Is to be hoped that the short walking-skirts 
made grande mode for tourists wear in visiting 
the French Exposition will tend to shorten all 
walking-skirts next autumn, when the winter 
fashions are announced. The unsightliness of 
long-skirted, dusty street-gowns is exasperating 
to the wearer as well as to the looker-on. 
The task of keeping the skirt clean is heroic. 


; 

New way to preserve lace flounces on 
parasols from being torn by catching in the 
pointed tips of the frame is to have the outside 
cover, on which the lace trimming is attached, 
falla little below the tips, instead of being 
fastened close to them, as it was thought 
necessary at one time to do. The lace now 
falls low in pretty festoons when the parasol is 
closed, and when it is opened all entanglement 
is avoided. 


W HAT— 

A convenience these linen tailor-made travel- 
ing coats are, and what a protection to our 
gowns. They may be as long as a walking- 
skirt, or end ten to fourteen inches below the 
knee. This latter is long enough to save dress 
skirts from dust and cinders. 


SUMMER, THE QUEEN! 


CATHERINE YOUNG GLEN 


Elcome her, welcome her, 
W Mountain and plain ! 
Hymn her, O wind-harps, 
With murmured refrain ! 


Wave, verdant forests, 
Your banners of green ! 
Leap, O glad fountains, 
In diamond sheen ! 


Hail her, ye bird-notes, 
From jubilant bird-throats ! 
Welcome her, welcome her, 
Summer, the Queen ! 
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[Note.—-Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. See illustrations on this page.] 
BARGAINS IN HATS——SHOES SHOWN IN A BIG 

CITY SHOP—BARGAIN BITS IN GLASSWARE 

—SHIRT WAIST MATERIALS—LACES 

FOR A SONG—NET FROCK 

Ust look at this group of lovely hats all re- 
duced to so little that it is a shame not to 
have one. They are from a smart, ex- 
clusive shop, and only sold at the present tempt- 
ing figures because it is late in the season. The 
hat with a bird is for morning and forenoon 
wear, with simple linen or foulard frock, and 


effective in any color treated with flowers that 
carry out the color theme. 

For traveling, driving, or a general little 
hock hat, there is a pretty, soft, écru straw, 
twisted about with straw braid and fastened at 
one side with a large, soft, silk polka-dot ro- 
sette and black poppies. Price, also $12. In 
rough, pink straw there is a love of a hat that 
jauntily tilts at one side on a very high bandeau. 
The crown is a square, box-like affair, inlet 
with a band of velvet ; another band outlines the 
brim. Large, black silk roses, with green leaves, 
and a cluster of loops of narrow ribbon make a 
very unusual and smart hat that will be pretty, 
worn with sheer summer frocks, and, while it 
is dainty in the extreme, there is nothing about 
it that the salt air or dampness can injure. 
Price, $15. The sailor shown in the sketch 
can be bought for $6, it being exactly the 


hat. The little toque, which is $10, is very 
good in a bluet coloring of rough straw braid, 
with soft band and rosette of dotted liberty rib- 
bon, just off the front. There are many other 
hats that I have not described, which are equally 
pretty and cheap. The principai point to be 
observed is to be sure and go to this particular 
shop. 

Mourning each year seems to lose some of 
the old-time gruesomeness and gloom ; especially 
in summer do women, even those in the deepest 
black throw aside crépe and all black for 
country wear, and accept black and white for 
the time being. It is so much cooler and so much 
prettier. A hat, just being sent out to Tuxedo, 
made for a woman in mourning, is of white 
straw, such asis used in the hat I described above, 
and of which there is asketch. Only in place 
of velvet on the brim and crown, soft folds {of 






































































wear. the Cuban heel, which is almost as high 
but not so curved, makes a good substitute. 
Black velvet slippers, with a succession of narrow 
straps across the instep, bouna with silk braid, 
can be had for $6. These are rather newer 
than patent leather, and for dancing, they will 
be found more comfortable. White canvas 
boots, that have been passé for a few summers, 
seem to have returned to favor, as they are 
shown in fashionable shops in very pretty shapes 
with Louis XIV. heel for $5. Patent-leather 
carriage-slippers, with red leather heels and flar- 
ing tongue, set off with a big buckle, also cost 
$5, while the prettiest patent-leather slippers, 
with very high heels, and little straps that 
button across the instep, each smartened with a 
wee steel ornament, cost only $3.50. 

A well-fitted collar has much to do with the 
effect of a frock, and in buying ready-made 





is now to be had for $10. In either black or 
white, with a large bird, the effect is all that 
can be desired. Then there is the sketch of a 
hat trimmed with bunches of roses, such a hat 
as is appropriate for all occasions. The straw is 
white, and binding the brim is a broad fold of 
black velvet. Near the top of the high crown 
is another fold inlet between the straw braid. 
On the bandeau (which is very high) are pink 
roses, and another spray of pink roses and green 
leaves are clustered high, just off the front. 
There is no end of dash to this hat, and the lines 
are those effective and picturesque ones that suit 
almost any face. From a very expensive price 
it is now reduced to $12. The same hat is 


model sold in the early part ot the season for 
$15. About the crown a black velvet ribbon 
is tied, and the rosettes in front are of liberty 
ribbon in the most charming of pale, harmon- 
izing tints. ‘This particular hat has a rosette 
composed of gray, blue, and turquoise. When 
a hat so lovely in every detail can be bought tor 
so little, it is absurd, even for the woman of lim- 
ited income, to attempt to make hats at home. 
The hat with high crown, shown in sketch, 
is made of black Maline, corded with black vel- 
vet; feathers curl gracefully over the outside 
brim, and line the under brim at the side, 
raised high on the hair. Price of this hat is 
now $18, which is very little for the style of 








chiffon are used, and those lovely big black silk 


roses, with black leaves, in lieu of pink 
roses. This hat, which will be effective with 
sheer white frocks, is a relief from the solid 
black. 

Very sheer black lisle-thread stockings that 
are film-like can be bought for $1.40 a pair, 
and, for street wear, they are as cool and in much 
better taste than openwork ones. High-heel 
patent-leather ties, that cost $5 and $6, are as 
pretty as those that are very expensive. In soft, 
lovely tan leather, the same shape can be had 
at the same price. High heels are generally 
accepted now for street wear as well as house, 
that is for dress-boots and shoes, and for heavier 
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ones it is hard to find the trimness of fit and cor- 
rect lines. Some ot the best I have seen are 
made of exquisite panne velvet in differeat color- 
ings, and in combinations of Persian effects and 
plain,’ may be bought for $2.50. There are 
small ties connected with the collar, Which are 
meant to tie butterfly fashion in front, Belts 
to match can also be had for $1.50, making 
the set $4. These look particularly well, worn 
with white piqué or linen frocks. A queer rose- 
pink, combined with white bands and roses, 
would give a lovely touch ot color to a brown 
linen. 

A lamp that stands about seven feet and is 
made of long, metal palm leaves, gracefully 
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twisted to form the base, costs $58, this price 
including a beautiful pink silk shade. The 
lamp has been reduced from a very much more 
expensive price. 

Cut-glass pitchers in Russian, cut very heavy 
and handsome, cost now only $8.95, and a 
pretty claret carafe can be bought to match for 
$5.95. Cut-glass water-bottles are as cheap as 
$1.95 each. Dishes for berries or preserves are 
$2.95. Any of these make pretty presents, or 
they may be used with excellent effect for 
country houses. 

In Bohemian ware, the beautiful champagne 
glasses, with flare bowls, on an extremely long 
stem, can be had for $3.90 each. These are 
particularly smart, and now decidedly the prettiest 
glass for champagne. A very pretty dish in the 
same glass to hold sweets, costs only $2.95. A 
very large, flat Bohemian shallow bowl with 
medallions of red, that would be useful in many 
ways, costs $10.75; itis very pretty. For $27.50 
are liquor sets of Bohemian glass, which include 
a large glass tray, twelve glasses, and a daintily 
fashioned small carafe. All this glass is worth 
considering, as it is marked down to mid-sum- 
mer prices, and it cannot often be picked up so 
cheap. Pretty parasols in fancy stripes cost 
$3.75, while solid colors in a general utility sun- 
shade can be bought for $2.95 

Silk petticoats, generously frilled, that are 
quite good enough for traveling, cost $5.95. 
Towels to take away for summer use can be had 
as cheap as $1.75 a dozen, or 15 cents each. 
Of course they are small, but then one is sure 
to lose them at the bathhouses, and they are 
good enough and much nicer than using those 
that are provided for general use. 

There is a new violet toilet-water that is 
most fragrant ; it smells so fresh and cool when 
added to the bath. The color is pale violet, 
and the price for a large bottle $1.50; smaller 
bottles can be bought. Sachet powders that 
are dainty and fragrant can be bought in a cer- 
tain shop for 25 cents a box, and a package of 
Italian orris costs 40 cents. The two mixed to- 
gether make a very fragrant sachet. The little 
silk sachets in frocks are very pretty, when 
either embroidered or painted, and they are not 
much trouble to make. In a trousseau, just 
finished, each sachet shows a gracefully painted 
monogram. All these little touches are the 
perquisites of femininity, and worth remem- 
bering. 

Sprig swiss is one of the coolest, freshest fab- 
rics for summer negligee, and a woman can get 
a charming wrapper of this material, all frilled 
with lace and prettily inlet with insertions, for 
$26.50. It is an imported creation, and has 
the unmistakable foreign touch. Petticoats, 
frilled and trimmed with a dainty valenciennes 
lace edge and insertion, can be bought for a lit- 
de over $6 ; they are charmingly lacelike. 

Outing hats of stitched silk and linen are 
made in very smart shapes this season; cost 
from $5 up; these, of course, should never be 
worn in town. Cool and attractive shirt 
waists are made of accordion-plaited china silk. 
The silk can be bought for littlke—s58 cents a 
yard—and it is wide; if taken to the right 
place to be plaited it will not cost much. 
There is a pretty very thin material known as 
dotted nainsook that costs only 20 cents a yard, 
which makes nice shirt waists—by very thin, I 
do not mean transparent, material, only a little 
thinner than madras, I should think, and a 
little more unusual in appearance. If the 
wristbands to these shirts are hand-tucked and 
fastened with crochet buttons and loops, this 
simple and inexpensive little shirt will be found 
most satisfactory. For as little as 12% cents 
a yard, a lacelike material crossed with a plaid 
of heavier mercerized material is pretty for shirt 
waists, negligees, or even nightdresses. At 
the same price is a hemstitched dimity that can 
be utilized in the same way. The woman with 
limited income can be as well dressed as any- 
one could desire if she will adhere to simplicity 
and be on the lookout for the pretty things 
that are now thrown out on the great sea of 
reduction, 

Even those expensive, long suéde gloves, that 
are necessary for the elbow-sleeve gowns, can be 
bought now for less than half the winter prices, 
and no woman need pay more than $1 for her 
wrist gloves, unless she wishes to be extravagant. 
At one shop in particular, I have noticed the 
finest, softest of kid for that price, and, with the 
exceptionally long fingers, which make the 
hand look so much better than the stubby ones 
so often seen in cheap gloves. 





Lovely cluny insertions and all the modish 
laces can be picked up for almost nothing, if one 
has only lived in New York long enough and 
been observant enough to pick out the shops 
that have their specialties. Those handsome 
black chantilly laces for appliqués and trimmings 
are worth knowing about, even it you do not 
need them at present. be advised to buy them 
and put them away until the autumn, and then 
get lisse or chiffon, and combine with them 
for a beautiful dinner-gown. Good laces or 
dainty, pretty patterns, which, in a way, come 
under the same head, are not an extravagance, 
and, if a woman can afford it, she should never 
let such an opportunity pass her by. 

All lace frocks, that is, the écru net combined 
with lace, can be bought from $15 up. A 
charming pattern, with little lace flounces, costs 
something under $18, and it would need very 
little other trimming to develop it into a smart 
frock. A silk foundation is, of course, necessary, 
but I have seen one such frock, with an india 
silk lining, in lieu of taffeta, and the lace, 
lined with liberty gauze, which at present is so 
inexpensive (something like 28 cents a yard, and 
double width), that was very satisfactory. 
Leaving the expense of the thing out of the 
question, I much prefer the india silk, because 
it is so soft and clinging, and is more apt to be 
becoming than an introduction of stiff taffeta. 

Anot*er pretty frock is so inexpensive that 
it would even tempt those who have already 
provided most*of their summer gowns, is made 
of 38-cent white net, which, I want to tell 
you, is two yards wide. Have a knee-deep 
flounce, accordion-plaited, with just a deep hem 
at the bottom: then add that to a well-fitted 
skirt lining, covered with liberty gauze, over 
any lining, even white percaline will answer, 
and add very full ruches of the net above the 
flounce, pointed in front, reaching up to the 
hips. The bodice should be side-plaited and 
covered with ruching to match. The expense 
of this little frock is so small that it will amaze 
you—that is, if you do not go to an expensive 
gown-maker to have it made. That would be 
useless, as any little dressmaker would answer 
quite as well. A low-neck bodice added makes 
a pretty addition. Sucha frock is particularly ap- 
propriate for mourning, and it can be kept all 
white or a black girdle and collar may be added. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


NEGLIGEES 


Nticipate the days of ninety degrees in 
A the shade and make summer negligées 
without linings where it is possible. 
There is nothing more comfortable than a 
kimona in such weather, though many insist 
upon the Watteau model, with its under-bodice 
lining. Whatever choice is made let the ma- 
terial be of wash silks. They are so cool, so 
light, so soft, and most becoming, because of 
beauty of color in the dyes used, and the good 
taste shown in simple designs and their white 
foundation. Once tried, they are never given 
up. 
Next to wash silks for coolness comes linen- 
lawns, and they, too, are prettily designed and 
well colored, Having a good pattern, few, if 
any, difficulties will present themselves in the 
making. The only thing to be avoided is over- 
trimming. By reason of their fitness to be 
laundered, they suggest simple trimmings in 
stitched bands, or needlework, or narrow lace. 
In contrast to these, one needs a warmer 
protection for rainy days and the usual cold 
storms that break in occasionally during mid- 
summer. Scotch flannels are then to be re- 
membered, and soft cachemires as well. The 
former are noted for their dainty designs and 
the mingling of pale colors upon white founda- 
tions. They launder like a bit of white 
muslin, and are both pleasant and satisfactory in 
every way, lasting into the proverbial ‘¢ for- 
ever.”’ Scotch flannels also make very nice 
sacks for dressing hours, and look very well if 
bound with rather a heavy white linen band, 
well stitched. White flannel dressing-sacks, 
with a gathered back, and fronts entered into a 
wide collar-band, trimmed with linen torchon 
lace, always look well. The fronts may have 
a few narrow tucks in groups, with torchon 
insertion strapped down between, the cuff of 
sleeve lace-trimmed also, while the collar-band 
should be covered with a wide lace insertion, 
and have a narrow gathered edging at the top. 


Small pearl buttons for fastening. This makes 
also very suitable bed-sacks for those who 
require them. They wash capitally, and give 
good wear. 


WARM MATERIAL KIMONAS 


A very smart negligée model in cachemire or 
veiling, is this: It is fitted as skirt and open 
bodice, the back of the bodice being seamless, 
while the fronts are narrow, being very widely 
open, thus meeting the sides of the skirt, which 
open for the letting in of a tablier. We may 
choose pink, blue, yellow, or any of the light 
shades, and trim the skirt, which is, by the 
way, afterward attached to the bodice, the un- 
der lining fastening in front, with one row of 
festoon lace, an inch or two above the bottom 
edge, and a trifle less up the fronts, including 
the bodice fronts, which end at the bust in 
front and at the proper yoke line at the back. 
An all-over lace, nsatching color of lace—yellow, 
white, or écru, is chosen for the top of the 
bodice, either to be over the material or over 
all white of some kind, silk or surah, the col- 
lar-band being high and of the same lace. This 
lace guimpe closes on the left shoulder, has a 
square bit cut out of the middle of its bottom 
edge, which leaves the sides to drop into two 
points, The tablier of taffeta or any soft silk is 
laid in side-plaits, and falls loose from the cut- 
out square down to the feet. Three rows of 
half-inch wide black velvet cross over the plaited 
silk at the square in front, ending on each side 
with small oval gilt buckles. The belt reaches 
from side to side of the bodice. It is of silk, to 
match the tablier, and crossed with rows of 
black velvet, ending in a rosette of long loops, 
and a quantity of ends and loops depending from 
each side. There are long, plain sleeves, with 
a few rows of black velvet finishing the wrists. 
The negligee from which this is described is of 
buff veiling, the lace white, and the velvet a 
dark blue. But black velvet will be found not 
only very modish, but a capital contrast to any 
of the light colors named, 


PRETTY MODEL FOR AFTERNOON GOWN 


A very becoming style of gown for afternoon 
or evening wear—one tisat may be made of black 
grenadine, white alpaca, or barege, or veiling, 
in any light color, poplinette, or silk fabrics— 
is one where the skirt has the modern bell- 
shape, with a wide box-plait in the back and one 
in front, with sides plain. What the silk skirt 
underneath may be, depends upon the choice of 
color made. For skirt trimming, there are five 
rows of folds, the bottom one starting on the 
very edge. These folds may match the skirt 
material, or they may be of plain taffeta, but, 
if they match the skirt fabric, they will be sure 
to look extremely smart. The bodice is round, 
and in front gives the least possible blouse effect, 
the front plait on the skirt being carried up al- 
most to the shoulder line ; not in reality, but 
apparently so. The back is seamless. Six 
rows of folds trim the waist crossways, the ends 
of the folds slipping under the front plait, where 
the fastening is hidden. At the shoulder-line, 
where the sixth row ends, there is a narrow 
yoke of finely tucked taffeta in some delicate, 
contrasting color, such as pale blue, were the 
gown material gray. Above this narrow silk 
yoke is a transparent, all-over lace chemisette, 
with a high collar-band fitting into the lower 
edge of the lace, giving the form of three scal- 
lops ; the middle one being the deepest, it is in 
the middle front. 

On the lower edge of the silk yoke is a ruche 
of two narrow laces running together, dividing 
the yoke from the bodice prettily. Long sleeves, 
having three ringed folds around the arm, start- 
ing even with the top or sixth bodice row, take 
in the fifth and the fourth. There are double, 
flaring wrist-pieces, simply bound with a narrow 
fold each. 

This model may be varied in several ways by 
the introduction of different materials alone. If 
of black grenadine, for example, the folds may 
be of black taffeta on the skirt, these will be in 


‘keeping with present smartness, and outwear 


those made of grenadine. The same idea is 
carried out on the bodice. While the narrow 
tucked yoke may either be of tucked 
black taffeta, or of tucked mousseline de soie 
transparently inset, and the chemisette and 
collar-band is of point d’esprit. If the narrow 
yoke is of white silk, with black chantilly laid 
over it, and a transparent chantilly lace chemis- 
ette and collar-band matches, the effect will 
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also be most pleasing. Colored silks may also 
be introduced into the yoke and embroidered or 
tucked, while the chemisette continues in white 
or black transparent lace. 


DUCK COSTUMES 


Gowns of blue, tan, or white duck, look 
modish with a plain hem to the skirt, but the 
top to be laid in vertical plaits as narrow as pos- 
sible, outlining the figure perfectly. Wear a 
very high corselet belt of white, black, or a 
match color in satin face sash ribbon for belting 
in your sleeveless white plastron. Over this 
wear your Eton jacket, cut so as to show sev- 
eral inches of belt, and let its open fronts be 
turned over with white collar revers, which are 
to meet at the bottom in two small points, just 
where the belt is at its highest. Two large 
fancy pearl buttons attached, with a link, will 
form an ornamental finish. The edges of revers 
are to be stitched in three rows. Long sleeves 
have the hand spring lined with white duck. 


FIT PARASOLS 


Wear yellow, black, or a blue or tan straw 
hat, with inverted bowl-brim, a low crown, 
trimmed with white taffeta bows, one on the 
crown, the other below it on the brim. For 
forenoon, going about in town or country, this 
suit will prove very fit and useful. A white 
pongee umbrella, lined with green for country 
use, and a tucked blue taffeta, which will stand 
a shower for town purposes, are the most prac- 
tical choice to be made. On other occasions of 
ceremony, or where a dressy gown makes it nec- 
essary, a pretty dress parasol should be carried, but 
this looks out of place, if improperly carried, 
that is, when the dress befits forenoons, and the 
parasol is quite a carriage affair. Inexpensive 
check and striped silks in wood colors or black 
and white are safe purchases in the way of para- 
sols, as they harmonize very well with a number 
of gowns; in fact, do not look much amiss 
with any. 


BIJOUTERIE 


There are very many kinds of cravat fasteners 
worn, and among> them an imposing shield- 
shaped slide, embtacing at least two to three 
inches of the cravat in its length, leaving the 
ends to fall looselybelow. Cravat brooches and 
ring-shaped slidestare also both ornamental and 
popular, light anth! pretty, and extremely fanci- 
ful in design. ' ©J@weled horseshoes are the latest 
revival, however,fand appear huge in size com- 
pared to those we have previously worn. Enor- 
mous ones for hatpins, and immense ones for 
buckles and brooches, are set in pearls, dia- 
monds, and in every variety of stone, The stones 
chosen are small; otherwise, they would be 
much too loud and showy as an ornament for 
anyone of taste to wear. Gold-wrought girdles 
are increasing in favor, as they assuredly are in 
size. The latest importations show them to be 
twice as heavy as formerly and extremely elab- 
orate, in rope coils, in linked circles, and ovals, 
as well as other fanciful designs. 

Ribbon fobs are of black or white moiré, 
with buckle slides of the ‘‘new art’’ gold, 
which is in all colors, or in yellow gold, beside 
those in jeweled devices of every kind. The 
pendant ornament includes too many varieties to 
mention, being a matter exclusively of personal 
choice. 

Small stickpins are as necessary as ever in 
arranging one’s toilette, and veil pins are figur- 
ing as long, narrow brooches.or flowery wreaths 
the size of finger-rings, set with pearls or simili 
stones. 

Chatelaine bags, with belt mountings, are of 
many varieties of kid and leather, but gray 
suéde, with steel ornamentations, are having a 
decided vogue. They accord well with all man- 
ner of suits, and wear capitally. Next to grays, 
come the light-fawn colors, trimmed up with 
steel also. Portemonnaies are mounted in silver- 
gilt, when they pass out of the low-priced col- 
lections, and shopping-bags, too, for that matter ; 
also cardcases, and all the leather conveniences 
for travel. 
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UNLEAVENED BREAD—TEN YEARS RE- 


TROSPECT IN MATTER OF 


SUMMER HOTELS AND 
SUMMER HOMES. 


“"¥ Ow easy it is to become a philosopher. 
H One has simply to plant oneself some- 


where, and vegetate for awhile, and 
all the follies of your fellowmen will pass in re- 
view before you. This metaphor is somewhat 
mixed, but I am sure you can catch my mean- 
ing. One sees the drift of so much thought 
from little paragraphs, here and there, written 
evidently by poor souls groping in the dark, 
struggling in vain for a ray of light. I agree 
with the critic in the New York Times, who, 
when writing of that admirable book by Robert 
Grant, ‘‘ Unleavened Bread,’’ insists that we are 
still in the hobbledehoy and showing-off stage. 
This book isa revelation to me. There is noth- 
ing which delights me so much as to see men 
follow in the trend of my random observations, 
But it is likewise a delight, in this unapprecia- 
tive world, to know that your utterances or 
your views are adopted by someone else—and I 
am not small minded; I am only too glad of 
a disciple, only too happy that the leaven should 
be taken by more skilful hands than mine and 
put before the public ina way which may attract 
more attention. People expect only hints 
about clothes and ways and means of living 
from me. ‘There are only a few in my little 
circle who look for philosophy and who have 
done me the kindness to see that in many of 
these trivial sayings sleeps the bud of the problem 
of living. 

*¢ Unleavened Bread ’’ is the study of an ambi- 
tious American woman of the middle class. She is 
the woman who lives away from the metropolis, 
in a small community, where people read and 
think more than they do in large places. There 
is more time, more leisure, and less hurry. 
Sometimes, unfortunately, they derive their im- 
pressions entirely from periodicals. They believe 
implicitly in the descriptions written by 
*¢ Society ’’ writers in the Sunday and weekly 
newspapers of the intimate lives of the puppets 
playing now 4a star engagement on the stage of 
Vanity Fair. They long to join the literary set in 
a great city, and they picture these people as they 
are placed before them in the monthly bulletins 
of publishing houses and the disguised advertising 
book reviews. It gives them, it is true, a world 
of their own, but many of them haste to make 
of these few straws, bricks which crumble in the 
foundation of any social edifice. It is a char- 
acteristic of the world of hurry. 

The reviewer refers to Selma White as an 
example of a certain American spirit as colossal 
in self-conceit and in ignorance, blocking the 
wheels of real progress, showing its arrant ugli- 
ness in sharp contrast to the graciousness and 
charm of true culture. Like my humble self 
—how one courts humility in the spring, when 
the violet clothes the hills and the modest 
crimson-tipped daisy is the flower of the fields— 
Robert Grant becomes an apologist for the 
classes. He believes in persons who draw the 
line. He sees in us some other merit than the 
possession of money and the means to gratify 
our ambitions and our desires, and he classes 
the cant against fashion and luxury as unadul- 
terated envy. He believes that, given a little 
leaven, and a few generations will work it out. 
But he scorns the half-ripened, half-baked pro- 
duction which places itself on a throne and 
proclaims, in its own arrogance, its right to judge 
what it pretends to term the folly and foibles of 
others. 

Ten years has brought us beyond this stage 
with rapid strides. How I remember the day 
when valets were looked upon by many as 
mysterious beings, and what a cry went up 
against Meadows, who seemed to many a special 
character—a species of refined Sam Weller, if 
you will—instead of an ordinary everyday 
gentleman’s man—of the type which may be 
unfortunately disappearing, but which is, thank 
Heaven, still existing in older civilizations. 
Perhaps the transplanting of the English serv- 
ant has not been productive of good, but I 
think otherwise. While I was still a young 
man it was still the custom to pass a part of 


the summer in big hotels at watering-places, 
and submit to three meals a day—dinner in 
the middle of the day, by all that was horrible 
—and negro waiters. The best element does 
not patronize the crowded summer hotel. We 
have built hotels for ourselves. We are erect- 
ing all over the land large country houses with 
every luxury and every convenience of a city 
home. Weemploy, in stewards, in managers, 
in housekeepers, and in retinues of servants, the 
advantages which no hotel-keeper in the land 
could give us. In a way, it is a return to old 
principles. | Our great-grandfathers were con- 
tent, after the manner of their English and 
French forefathers, to live for a part of the 
year on their country estates. It was only in 
that fearful era after the Civil War, when people 
bought walnut furniture with gilt knobs and 
ormulu ornaments, and built themselves in 
cities brownstone houses, and in the country, 
when they did care to live there, abominations 
with piazzas and mansard roofs, that the hotel 
was in its glory. 

To-day the hotel is a very delightful place 
in its way. The city hotel has a first-class 
cuisine, large dining-rooms, luxuriously ap- 
pointed, the very best of linen and china, the 
dernier cri in all that is smart and new. Some 
of them are a bit vulgar, perhaps, but we go to 
them to look at the people, to dine in public, 
to enjoy ourselves as we would at the theatre. 
If we wish to close our town house for a short 
time, we have an entire suite of apartments at 
our command. It is true some of them are a 
bit crude in the way of substantial comforts, and 
I fully appreciate the criticism of the woman 
who, coming from her Newport home for a 
few days’ visitto New York and being put in a 
Louis Seize apartment, remarked to her hus- 
band: ** I wonder if the Louis Seizes wore any 
clothes, because if they did, where on earth did 
they putthem? There is not a closet or a ward- 
robe in the entire place.”” 

Still we are advancing, and the leaven is 
working. Sometime ago I mourned a bit over 
the absence of peasantry. I fear, like the dodo, 
the bison, and the buffalo, the peasant will be 
an extinct species a century from now, or he 
will only be found, a rare specimen, in a novel, 
or a play, or a museum. When one thinks of 
an electric tram taking Cook’s tourists to the 
Passion Play, one can hardly suppress a shudder. 
But then we must be willing to sacrifice our 
poetical ideals. Just think how comfortable we 
are. Look at what blessings are brought by 
telephone, and telegraph, and electricity. We 
have the world to command, and we find, now 
that we have acquired it, that much of its 
romance was the dream of poets, and that truly it 
is hollow, and our youthful ideal is but as a saw- 
dust doll. But we must take heart. The age 
now is one of refinement. We are gradually 
growing until we shall bloom forth as the 
greatest of people. The petals are unfolding 
and the leaven is working—hence again my 
mixed metaphor. 

I confess our manners are not all that one 
could wish. We, of the classes, have an argot 
of our own. We have discarded the graces and 
the showy manners of the last century, and the 
minuet looks to us archaic, if picturesque. 
There is only one point about which I must 
protest. I am willing to go on with the prog- 
ress of time. I believe that men of middle age 
should be as youthful as those who have just 
attained their majority. I am quite in accord 
with the slang of the stable and the golf links, 
the tennis court—the slang of the tennis court, 
think of it, eighteenth century gallants—and 
the yachting world being brought into the 
drawing-room, in small, homeopathic doses. 
A soupcon of some things relieves the monot- 
ony of the best cuisine. But I shall never be 
reconciled to the slangy young man. I mean 
the ‘‘ fresh’’ gentleman, as he is called by his 
comrades. I do not see why men cannot read 
a bit more, and why the talk of the music halls, 
and the streets, and the workshops, should have 
a place in polite society. On moral grounds, I 
may object to stories told with the Gallic spirit, 
but I am not a moralist. It is the fashion, and 
we must conform to the decrees of the mode of 
the day. But bad grammar and bad grooming 
are two things which I shall not stand for a 
moment. Our manners to-day are extremely 
unconventional. They are even free and easy, 
and in a way we have gone back to the days of 
Fielding and Smollett, and to the drawing- 
rooms depicted by Sir John Van. We are not 
as coarse, perhaps, but we are on the border. 
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But I must confess I always shudder when I 
encounter one of these aggressive young men in 
a drawing-room. I give him a wide berth. I 
cannot sympathize with him. He represents to 
me the absolute type of those who are unleavened. 

I am glad that Robert Grant’s heroine, Selma, 
had her deserts. She objected to ‘‘lines’’ as 
being un-American, and Mr. Grant makes her 
the type of ‘haphazard custom-made ethics 
and social deportment.”’ 

It is needless to say that such a woman be- 
comes dissatisfied with her lot. She has ambi- 
tions above her capacities. You remember the 
gardener’s wife in one of Mrs. Cruger’s novels, 
who was just such a character, and, because her 
social aspirations were not recognized by the wife 
of her husband’s employer, became a criminal, 
and set fire to the manor house in her frenzy for 
revenge. 

I do not say that our unleavened young men 
will go to the same length. But I only hope 
that they will pause a bit and think, and then 
smooth out the wrinkles in their deportment. 
It may need more than the little tailor around 
the corner, but it is time to begin, right away 
now. At present they are startling examples of 
mental misfits. 

And here endeth the lesson for the day. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


FLANNEL SUITS FASHIONABLE-——-THE MODE IN 
HATS——HELMET COMFORTABLE, BUT UNBE- 
COMING AND LITTLE WORN-——TURN- 
ED-UP TROUSERS——SUSPENDERS 
AND OTHER DEVICES FOR 
COMFORT 


Ne never knows in this country, for more 
than a few days at a time, what the 
temperature is likely to be, but over 

a very large portion of the land, from the 
middle of June until the last two weeks in 
September, it is safe to prepare for a fairly con- 
tinuous siege of high temperature. Certainly 
in New York one may count upon a good 
three months of well-sustained heat, but 
although we have already had many most un- 
pleasant experiences that prove this theory to 
be correct, most of us do not seem to realize 
that during the summer months we have to 
endure a climate which is almost tropical. 
Instead, therefore, of burdening ourselves with 
clothes of closely woven materials, as likely as 
not of dark color, with tight-fitting collars, and 
underclothes of too great weight, we should 
dress as we undoubtedly would were we to pass 
the summer in the Philippines, in Cuba, or in 
Porto Rico, where men have learned to neu- 
tralize the power of the sun’s rays. There is, 
however, a tendency this summer, more marked 
than in past years, to dress as common-sense 
would dictate, the popularity of light flannels 
being a decided indication of this step in the 
right direction. They have, it is true, always 
been more or less worn in this country, first, in 
the form of blazer jackets with white or light 
trousers, and then in the form of tennis suits, 
but they were almost entirely confined to the 
country. When in town men persisted in the 
cloth materials and a less loose and negligee 
style of dress. This summer, it seems, there 
will be a decided change in that respect, Light 
suits of flannel, or white flannel trousers, will 
be worn every day on the streets of the city. 
Soft-bosomed shirts of thin madras, madras ties, 
straw hats, of course, low, tan shoes, and the 
thinnest gauze underwear will make up the 
every-day costume. Several haberdashers show 
undergarments at moderate prices, which are 
made of a fine-mesh woven linen, that looks as 
though it might be extremely cool and com- 
fortable. One may also find this open-mesh 
weave in silk, but the added comfort is hardly 
commensurate with the difference in price. 
Woolen materials are perhaps slightly less cool, 
but they will absorb perspiration much better than 
any other, and never have the damp feeling 
which is not only disagreeable, but unhealth- 
ful. 

There is little change in the shape of this 
season’s straw hat; the brim is perhaps the 
merest trifle broader than that of last year, and 
the crown just a shade higher, but there is 
hardly enough difference in either case to be 
really noticeable. In these respects, even the 
smartest hatters’ shapes vary somewhat, just as 
as they vary in the derby and silk hat, so that 


it is always best to choose a style that is becom- 
ing rather than bother about exact dimensions, 
The smooth, fine straws are usually the lightest, 
and a bit the most cool, but the rough-grained 
straws are decidedly the smartest, especially for 
men under middle age. The brims should be 
of double thickness and re-enforced with a strip 
of stiff finely woven straw, to prevent them 
from getting out of shape. Particularly is this 
necessary for a hat that is to be worn at the 
seashore, where mist and dampness will soon 
take the stiffness out of a light brim. Now 
that the hatters have in their stock of straws, 
and most men have put away their derbies for 
good, what a month ago was only speculation 
has become a certainty, and it may be taken as 
settled that the rough straw, with a plain, dark- 
blue, gros-grained silk band, is the fashionable 
hat of the day. I do not intend to say that 
colored bands will not be worn, tor, on the con- 
trary, with the younger set, they will be more 
popular than those of plain black or blue, and 
among the college boys there will be an endless 
variety of combinations. Bands with polka 
dots or spot designs are, however, not good 
style, and horizontal stripes are smarter than 
vertical ones. Some of the shops sell very nar- 
row strips of colored ribbon, which can be 
fastened around the plain band at any hight, 
and thus one may have three bands of different 
design by simply slipping the narrow ribbon up 
or down. A very dark-red ribbon of this kind, 
over a dark-blue, makes 4 good-looking band. 

The spirally woven hats of heavy straw, 
somewhat in vogue among smartly dressed men 
a few summers ago, do not seem to be as much 
worn this year as the ordinary rough weaves, 
The alpine hat of straw has never been enough 
worn by well-dressed men to become fashion- 
able. In fact, in this country the alpine shape, 
whether of straw or felt, is fast losing ground 
as a smart style of headdress. The broader 
brimmed and more slouchy looking sombrero, 
with twisted silk and leather band, is still good 
style and much worn by younger men in the 
country, although, even in mid-summer, when 
one may wear pretty much what one will, it is 
not best for town 

Probably the coolest and most comfortable 
hat one can wear is the helmet of linen so gen- 
erally used by the English in India and all warm 
lands, but although one occasionally sees such a 
hat on the streets of New York, we are not yet 
sufficiently unconventional to adopt that style 
of head covering. Good, from the standpoint 
of comfort, it undoubtedly is, but it is also rather 
unbecoming to the average man. To sum up 
then, in the city, for day and night wear, except 
with a long-tailed evening-coat, the rough straw 
is the smart hat. In the country, except at the 
more fashionable places, where one is still bound 
to observe some rules of conventionality, one 
may wear any shaped hat, provided it has that 
indefinable quality called *¢ style.’’ Also must it 
be ‘*fit,’’ for one may not wear a yachting cap 
a hundred miles from a yacht, nor a derby to 
play golf in. 

There is so much similarity in the designs 
and coloring of the ready-made flannel suits and 
trousers, that at the less expensive shops it is 
somewhat difficult to find anything distinctive. 
At many of the better establishments, on the 
contrary, the clothes are so well cut and of such 
good finish that one may be fairly sure of get- 
ting what is correct in shape, and in this respect 
there is little risk in purchasing. At the smart 
tailors, one will undoubtedly secure more style 
in cut and a higher class of workmanship, but 
one must also pay a much higher price, which, 
though greatly to be advised as regards evening 
clothes, a frock coat, or a good overcoat, is less 
necessary for flannels and outing clothes. At 
several places, extremely good trousers are offered 


at from $3.50 to $6, and flannel suits, both | _ 


single and double-breasted, range in price be- 
tween $14 and $20. One especially good- 
looking suit was made of a rather heavy but 
loosely woven English flannel, blue-gray in color, 
with indistinct hairlines of a delicate light blue 
running through it. It had a rougher appeat- 
ance than most of the flannels, and it thereby 
gained a certain distinction. Even in plain, 
white flannel there is the greatest difterence in 
weave and quality. Some varieties have a thin, 
smooth, pressed-out look, as if they had been 
washed several times and lost all their nap in the 
process, while others are heavier and rougher 
looking ; some, usually the thin varieties, at 
yellowish in color, while others are of a clear 
white. The rougher goods are, perhaps, 2 bit 
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less cool, but they are by far the better looking. 
White flannel trousers, or in fact, any very light 
flannel, if not worn with a coat of the same 
material, usually go best with a jacket of black 
or dark blue. Plain white always looks well 
with blue serge, and the gray striped flannels go 
nicely with a jacket of black cheviot or with an 
Oxtord or Cambridge mixture. 

Concerning the latter, however, I may say 
that they have become rather too common to 
be particularly smart as materials. ‘They came 
into fashion with a rush during the early part of 
last autumn and ran themselves out before the 
last days of winter. This is so invariably the 
rule with most fashions that it is almost safe to 
say that what is smart one year will not be so 
the next, though the year after that, or in two 
or three years’ time, the fashion may return and 
be again the mode. It is to be hoped that 
trousers will never again grow into the absurd 
proportions which were the fashion about twelve 
years ago, but there seems to be a slowly devel- 
oping tendency toward bagginess, and to-day they 
are very much broader than they were two 
years, Or even one year, ago. 

' Though I have not heard that the weather 
in London is any more dreary than usual, what 
was once a fad, now become decidedly a fashion, 
is to wear the bottoms of one’s trousers turned 
up, whether indoor or out, in rain or in shine. 
We have not yet gone to the extent of keeping 
the bottoms of our evening trousers turned up 
at a dance, but on the street it is the usual thing, 
and all flannel and sack-suit trousers are invari- 
ably so worn by the younger men of the smart 
set. Another old fad still much followed, is to 
leave the last button of a single-breasted waist- 
coat unbuttoned. There is, however, some 
little reason for this, as it relieves the strain 
which is put upon that button when one bends 
over, or sits without keeping one’s back straight, 
and it keeps the waistcoat from being rumpled 
and wrinkled. It is a good plan to have flannel 
trousers made to fit snugly at the waist, without 
the usual straps and buckle at the back. This 
buckle prevents the belt from setting smoothly, 
and does not look well when the jacket is taken 
off, as it is, of course, for golf and tennis. 
While the low, tan shoe, will be that most 
worn during the summer, the black calf, low 
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shoe is just now much in vogue. It is made 
with a flat, heavy sole, a rounded toe, and fast 
black eyelets for the laces. Some of the makers 
are showing low shoes both of patent leather 
and calf, which have three buttons instead of 
laces, but I have seen none worn, and do not 
think they will become smart among well- 
dressed men or even popular with others. Prob- 
ably the coolest and most comfortable shoe for 
warm weather is that of white duck or canvas, 
but, however this may be, it is little worn ex- 
cept for tennis and yachting. Tan shoes should 
have brass eyelets rather than those of brown 
enamel. 

The man of good build, who is careful to 
have his trousers fit properly, should not require 
suspenders, or even a belt. A belt must be worn 
when the waistcoat is not worn , but suspend- 
ers, at any time, are more or less uncomfortable, 
and especially so in warm weather. If, how- 
ever, one prefer to wear them or must do 50, | 
there are now some extremely light and attract- 
ive kinds, made of colored cheviot and madras, | 
with elastic tapes to give them the necessary | | 
spring ; these may be bought for 50 cents a pair 
at many of the furnishing shops. It is, perhaps, 
hardly necessary to state that with flannel trov- | 
sers, or, indeed, at any time when a man does | 
not wear a waistcoat, or when he may wish to | 
take off his coat, suspenders should not be | 
worn ; at best, they are somewhat unsightly 
articles of setae How. | 
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| £€smart’’ Golf Trousers. 


- Refreshing oak Hygienic 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


yields a luxurious white lather laden with the hygienic 


cleanses quickly and thoroughly, invigorates the hair 


WHITE THE DOMINANT NOTE | 
FOR, CHILDREN | 


Hite materials are much in vogue for | 

W the frocks and suits of our smartly 

dressed little folk his summer. Frocks 
are simply made, in conttrast to the trimming 
superfluity of all ready-made garments. 

Skirts of nainsook and lawn are frequently | 
finished with hems only. Short white coats of | 
cloth or piqué are noticeably plain as well. 
Capelines are things of beauty, however, in 
their snowy transparent fabrics, and so very be- 
coming. 

Boys are smart in white duck and linen 
marine suits, wearing very big hats of the glossy 
straw, the braid quite coarse, but braided to | 
perfection. The brims curve out into a very | 
broad upturning, and hats have white ribbon | 
crown bands and bindings unexceptionally. 


and Outing | 
Clothes | 


require just as close attention to con- 


struction and finish as those for evening 





wear if they are to be faultless. 
The 


correctly attired whether seen upon 


really well-dressed man is 
the links or at a formal fanction. 

I have now on hand a variety of 
English Angola Flannels, Cheviots, and 
Homespuns in the newest colorings and 


designs, which make up into extremely 


E. 0. THOMSON, Jr. | 
Tailor 
245 Broadway 


2nd Floor New York 


I have no connection whatever with the 
Ready-made Clothing Company on the 
first floor. The entrance to my establish- 
ment on the SECOND FLOOR (one 
flight up) is the hall door of 245 Broadway 
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ras in over 2,000 patterns. 

The assortment of other materials is almost unlimited. 
Applications for samples, inquiries regarding styles, and orders, will 

receive most prompt and considerate attention. 


The 


iF orsythe Waist. 


¥ 


Price, $3.50. 


Do you know that New York 
is the centre of Fashions for the 
United States, and that it is the 
home of the Shirt Waist? Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin take their shirt 
waist fashions from New York. 
We are the only house in Amer- 
ica manufacturing Waists exclu- 
sively for our customers, with 
agents seeking novelties in fab- 
rics in every part of the world. 
This is why the 


Forsythe Waist 


is recognized as the standard of 
shirt waist style. Our Mail 
Order Department brings our 
waists directly to ladies in the 
remotest parts of the country. 
This illustrates Style No. 5, 
made from genuine Scotch Mad- 
All sizes in stock from 32 


Please mention Vocue. 


Made by 
JOHN FORSYTHE, 
SHIRT WAIST MAKER, 
865 Broadway, New York. 
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THE LATEST FRENCH HYGIENIC 
CORSET 


Mme. GARDNER 


Corsets made to order 
52 West aist Street 
All the newest models 


Corsets 


For reducing corpul- 
ency and length- 
ening the waist 


Perfect fit guaranteed 























RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1.00 is sent with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion. All questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication. 


1514. The Issuing of Wedding In- 
vitations. To Virginia B.—I am to be 
married in a city several hundred miles from 
where I reside, and do not intend going there 
until a few days previous to the wedding. 

Would it be good form to issue invitations 
while I am still in this city ? 

Should advise you to issue your invitations 
from the city in which you live at present. It 
does not matter where invitations are mailed 
from, if they give the place in which you are to 
be married. For instance, if your invitations 
read that the wedding ceremony will be per- 
formed in Grace Church, at such a date, and 
do not mention the city, and are posted’ in an- 
other city than that in which you are to be 
married, it would be misleading, as there might 
be a Grace Church at both places, but, if you 
give date, place, and town in your invitations, 
it does not matter in the least where-they are 
mailed from. You could not send out invita- 
tions only a few days before your wedding, un- 
less it were to be most informal, and the invi- 
tations were written, instead of printed. 

If you think there might be confusion if 
you sent your invitations fem the city where 
you are at present, you cOtild have them en- 
graved and addressed, and sent to some friend in 
the city where you are to be married, and have 
her mail them to the individuals. 


1515. Correct Dress for a Wed- 
ding-Breakfast when Coming Off a 
Yacht. To Hendrick.—Kindly publish in 
your next issue the correct form of dress under 
the following conditions : 

A church wedding, and breakfast after, is to 
be given ata country home on the Hudson. 
One of the guests intends going on his yacht to 
the wedding and will anchor off the bride’s 
home. What dress will be correct under these 
circumstances—a yachting suit or the regu- 
lation frock coat, silk hat, etc. ? 

The proper dress under the circumstances 
described would depend somewhat on the for- 
mality of the wedding. Generally speaking, a 
frock coat, high hat, etc., would be the 
correct, no matter by what means of locomo- 
tion one arrived at the scene of the ceremony, 
whether by train, by yacht, or by carriage. If 
the groom and the ushers are to wear dark-blue 
serge or other morning clothes, as is sometimes 
done at weddings in the country, it would be 
proper to wear a yachting suit. As this is to 
be a church wedding and comparatively rear 
the city, it is, however, much more probable 
that the groom, ushers, and guests will wear 
frock suits, in which case it would be more 
correct for you to do likewise. The fact that 
you go up the Hudson on a yacht, instead of 
by train, and that the yacht is anchored off the 
bride’s house, really has nothing to do with the 
case. 


1516. Length of Dresses for Small 
Boy—Pique and Linen Skirts— 
Length of Long Pique Skirts, To 
R. B. P.—How long should my boy baby 
wear his dresses this summer ? 

He is a year and a half old and, as he is very 
fair and looks like a girl, I intend to have him 
wear little white nainsook dresses until he puts 
on little trousers. 

2. At what age do little boys begin wearing 
trousers ? 

3. How should I have his hair trimmed or 
cut (I mean) when he wears it parted and not 
curled ? 

4. Will you tell me if white piqué and blue 
linen skirts will be worn short this summer— 
that is, three or four inches from the ground— 
for golf and for mornings at a summer resort ? 
And, if so, just how many inches should they 
be from the ground ? 


5. If white piqué skirts are long should they 
clear the ground all around or be a few inches 
longer in the back ? 

1. Your little boy’s dresses should reach 
about an inch above his boot tops—that is, but- 
toned boots, not slippers or low shoes which 
so many children wear now, a practice to be 
discouraged, as low-cut shoes give no support to 
the ankle. As the baby gets older shorten his 
dresses, so that when he is two or two and a 
half his dresses will only come a little below 
his knees. 

2. The age that small boys begin wearing 
trousers differs as it depends very much upon the 
build and size of the boy. If he is tall and 
slender, he would look well in trousers at three 
years, or even younger, whereas if he were short 
and chubby he would not look well in trousers 
until three and a half or four. It is a mistake 
to puttoo young, boys in trousers by that is 
meant regular trousers at two and a half. Boys 
look well in Russian suits, such as were pub- 
lished in Vogue patttern No. 56, 22 Mar. 
Under the blouse, short trousers are worn. 

3. Until you put your boy in trousers have 
his hair cut like the illustration on page 65 in 
Vogue of 1 Feb. This child has on a Russian 
blouse suit. 

4. White piqué and blue linen golf or walk- 
ing-skirts will be worn this season. They 
should clear the ground by four inches, and 
hang perfectly even all around. 

5. If white piqué skirts are long, they should 
train slightly at the back, which makes them 
more gracetul, but impairs their usefulness, as 
they become soiled so quickly at the bottom if 
they touch the ground. 


Note. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concern- 
ing the entertaining of instructive qualities of new 
publications will receive immediate attention.] 


THE IMMORTAL GARLAND 


A STORY OF AMERICAN LIFE 


BY ANNA ROBESON BROWN. 
COMPANY 


D. APPLETON AND 


N a modest paper cover is presented this 
original and unusually well-written story, 
dealing with character development, 

wherein is traced, from adolescent tendency to the 
achievement of maturity, the qualities that make 
for nobility. There is in the titlea hint of Sunday- 
school literature of the conventional nerveless 
type, but the narrative is the farthest remove 
from anything so commonplace. Gilbert Carne, 
a youth of twenty, is introduced to the reader 
along with his near relative, an inert mother, 
comrade sister, and his friend Dick Cushing, 
an embryo poet. The hero is thus sketched : 


He was tall and slender, but strongly built, 
and the odd cast of his features made him look 
older. He was very dark, with black hair, 
large black eyes under flexible brows, a thin, 
sensitive mouth, and a lean, long jaw. The 
boy’s face gave an almost equal impression of 
magnetism and hardness, which served to lend 
it a strong individuality. He had a curious 
firmness, coolness, and grasp which seemed to 
be the development of his mother’s impersonal 
qualities. He had also inherited, however, 
very deep and strong affections which were to 
govern him later, although at present it must 
be allowed they lay somewhat in abeyance, 
and he was not over-scrupulous in wielding a 
certain power which he was conscious of pos- 
sessing in a marked degree. This power was an 
intellectual understanding of others, which 
imagination heightened, and which tolerance 
would sweeten into sympathy. Gilbert was 
alertly aware of everything about himself, so 
he was aware of this, and conscious of his 
power aver those with whom he came into 
contact. During the last two years he had begun 
to play with this faculty tentatively, to sound 
the other person, to make the complementary, 
the observant remark, to watch the flash fol- 
low his insight. Gilbert saw those about him 
helpless in his hands whenever his comprehen- 
sion supplied their inadequacies. It was as if 
Nature had given them the ability to draw only 
the segment of an arc, which he could extend 
to the perfect circle. It may be readily under- 
stood that the boy nature suffered in a measure 


from this premature consciousness of force. At 
his age the line between egoism and egotism is 
ill-defined, and his strong character had its 
many crudities, its dogmatic intolerance, and 
undue self-analysis. Any good observer would 
have noted these, but might not have seen the 
impersonal courage, the reliance on truth, the 
fine spirit, which distinguished the lad. A 
woman like Mrs. Cushing relied on him in 
many ways without at all knowing why. 


Inevitably there crosses the hero’s path a 
girl in whom he comes to takes a compelling 
interest. An unspoiled heiress, Philippa is 
drawn toward Gilbert in their early meetings. 


**I wish,’’ she remarked impulsively, ‘* that 
I were one thing or the other. I mean either 
so self-sacrificing that I would never want jus- 
tice for myself, or so selfish that I wouldn’t 
want it for others. But to be just between o 

‘I know. To see the other person’s point 
of view complicates life,’’ answers Gib. 





And later : 


**T was wondering,’’ said Philippa, with a 
little nervous laugh, ‘‘ which you really liked 
best—people or your power over them ?’’ 

He was silent ; his predominant feeling was 
keen pleasure at this token of her courage and 
independent judgment. Every talk increased 
her charm for him. She went on, half seri- 
ously, half playfully : 

‘* There’s Dick, for instance. How you 
influence him! Is it quite fair? To bring 
all that power to bear on a nature like his—so 
simple, so unconscious 2 

** Stop a minute, Miss Cushing. 
makes you think him unconscious ? ’’ 

Philippa stared. ‘* Why, a temperament 
like his—a child’s! Why ag 

** Are all children so unconscious? The 
only fear I have for Dick lies in his tendency to 
contemplate and relish his own emotions. That 
is like a child in one way, the child who is 
always pulling up the plants in his garden by 
the roots to see how they are getting on.”’ 

He spoke meditatively ; the words voiced 
the girl’s doubts to her own mind. She sat 
quiet, seeming to understand not a single fact, 
but a character with its tangle of tendencies and 
results. Like all her conversations with Gil- 
bert, this one had a double effect—an increased 
liking and confidence in him, and a resent- 
ment against him for causing it. As the holi- 
day passed, she noted how carefully he kept a 
portion of each day for reading or study. Al- 
most everything about the man, so coolly and 
firmly governed, she respected and resented in 
the same way. He liked her, she knew he 
liked her, she was eager for his talk and help ; 
and there he sat upstairs with his books ! 





What 





Philippa, the heiress, was not permitted by 
worldly-wise friends to involve herselt and her 
fortune in model tenements and like philan- 
tropies. Instead, under insinuating guidance, 
she was made to believe that she had many 
keen personal wants hitherto unsuspected by 
herself. There were horses, equipage, fine 
raiment, and social goings to and fro, and to 
these was her fortune dedicated. The deterio- 
ration which followed inevitably is sketched 
lightly without that tiresome elaboration of 
detail affected by certain conspicuous apostles of 
realism. The profession selected -by Gilbert 
was the stage, and it was daring and original 
for the author to make a member of that con- 
temned calling so conspicuously successful an 
instance of what someone has happily called the 
*« experimental life.”” 

There came a time when matters approached 
a climax between the two young people, and 
the author’s management of the two scenes is 
keenly analytic. The choice of the hero is not 
made according to conventional standards, but 
the student of life will be pleased thereat, how- 
ever the mere chronic novel reader may feel in 
regard to the matter. Among the surprises 
and interests of the book are the author’s side- 
lights on Hamlet. A supreme occasion of the 
story is the presentation of its tragedy, and this 
is what is said of the soliloquies : 


The soliloquies, those great stumbling-blocks 
to the modern mind, were perhaps the greatest 
novelty of the evening. There was hardly a 
man present to whom Gilbert’s inward-sound- 
ing voice—the thoughts following and suggest- 
ing each other—did not seem to echo certain 
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profound moods of his own. And as no char- 
acter can be individual without its portrayal 
also suggesting the background of tendencies 
and beliefs, so Gilbert’s Hamlet showed the 
scholar too much in advance of a rude age; 
the temperament of speculative and analytical 
imagination to which conditions present them- 
selves as relative, thus checking and delaying 
the need of the times and the hour for prompt 
and violent action. This modernity of Ham. 
let’s mind was the keynote of Gilbert’s idea, 


As a last excerpt there is this bit of insight 
into the mind of an ambitious man, and a 
pointing out wherein the beloved woman in 
her vanity sees not facts as they are: 


The girl’s mind had taken a complete revo- 
lution. On Gilbert’s account she began to 
tingle with pride. It seemed to her as if he 
played to her and to her alone, and from the 
flattery of this idea was born another not less 
flattering. During a pause, while the others 
were talking, she re-read Gilbert’s letter, and in 
this more responsive mood its significant note 
made her heart beat. One's dreams are often 
particularly vivid in a public or crowded place, 
and as Philippa read the words and thought of 
Gilbert’s eyes as she had last seen them, it 
suddenly seemed to her as if the ambition which 
she had distrusted amoment before, was explained 
and had its end. Was not she herself the in- 
spiring presence, the goal for which Gilbert 
worked? She pictured herself present in his 
mind during each moment of the performance, 
nerving and urging him ; her heart warmed and 
her eyes moistened at the thought. After all, 
he was so much more worth while than these 
nice young men. ‘*What would they do for 
you ?”’ she thought, disdainfully, seeing Gilbert 
bring his laurels as an offering to her. A 
woman rarely realizes that her love is de- 
sired by an ambitious man for the enrichment 
and inspiration, but not for the end and goal of 
his life, and Philippa realized this less than 
most. 


A NEW BEAUTY BOOK 


Eretofore, books treating of the means 
H to achieve beauty, have earned for 
themselves by the sensible portion of 
womankind, not only distrust and disfavor, but 
have been scorned as promoters of inordinate 
vanity and all manner of mischief, physically 
and morally. Women who advocated such 
teachings and believed that in pure artificiality 
lay their power and charm, met with great 
harm, if not disaster. In strong contrast to such 
pernicious instruction, is this timely volume, 
recently issued, ‘* A practical treatise on the 
development and preservation of woman’s health 
and beauty.’’ This introduction alone would 
commend the book to every woman educated 
on modern lines, and holding correct views ot 
physical beauty. Throughout its 535 pages, 
handsomely bound and illustrated, great stress is 
laid upon intelligent care of the body, based on 
scientific and practical principles. All instruc- 
tion and explanation is clearly stated, with con- 
vincing authority and example. Every statement 
presented is so conclusive and direct in manner, 
that from start to finish the most perfect confi- 
dence is established with the reader. ‘ The 
development of physical beauty,’’ says the 
author, ‘ is the result of correct living and high 
thinking, and without these the most exalted 
types that chance to be bodied forth in flesh 
and blood, must prove almost as ephemeral as 4 
passing dream.”” This is the keynote to the 
book, and the writer’s mission is to induce all 
women to abandon the use of paints, powders, 
soaps, lotions, toilet-waters, masks, etc., etc. 
the ingredients or composition of which they are 
ignorant. To this end, there are formulas 
given without stint, with authority and promise 
of their benefit, advising their use for the care 
of the complexion, teeth, hair, eyes, the avoid- 
ance of face redness, rashes, blotches, freckles, 
moth patches—in fact, all the facial disfigure- 
ments arising from various causes, with excellent 
reasons given concerning these eruptions, loss of 
teeth, falling out of hair, etc. An intelligent 
knowledge of cosmetics and curative emollients, 
every woman should have ; and in their applica- 
tion show her skill. ‘Those who have a natu 
taste for compounding from the formulas, cannot 
have a better chance, while those who preter 
turn them over to a good chemist, will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that what they vs 
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char- § i. not hurtful, but healing and beautifying in great masterpieces, Among modern beauties extracts, the formula of which is given. Toilet 
trayal § every way. Miss Enid Wilson is selected as the fairest waters for baths offer a large field. The chem- 
encies Women are urged and shown the necessity of English type, and a charming portrait stands for ist’s charges are so high that such luxuries are 
d the giving the most constant care to their bodies, proof, ‘‘ expressing in herself, from crown to not often within reach of those depending on 
4g€; Bf fom youth into old age. They are warned toe, that absolute perfection of ideal beauty moderate incomes. s , 
ly tical against fitful attempts and relapses into careless which is fit to crown this century ef wonders.”” ‘« The Principles of Taste in Dress and its In- 
them- 9 }abits. Women are also taught by the law of | The present inelegant fad of crossing the fluence upon Character’’ is an important chapter, 
laying § }uman science, that they are responsible for the legs at all times, in all places, falls under the it were well if some women could read and in- 
rompt # beauty, the perfection, and temperament ot their ban as a glaring example of faulty position, and wardly digest, at least once in twelve months. 
Ham- fj children in a prenatal condition, and that ‘‘a we are told that it is not only the worst of Present over-elaboration is decried, and all elabo- 
lea, weapon is placed in her hand at the same time habits, but that it compresses the arteries and rate dress 18 consigned to its proper place. 
: for its defense against the sins and imperfections encourages rheumatism, as well as paralysis. ‘ : Social F unctions or Public Amusements in the 
nsight fof its forbears.’” Woman is taught that the Cases of appendicitis are also laid at its door. Evening. Carriage-dress is set down as a 
and a plainest face can gain a beauty of expression by Cigarette-smoking, another fashionable caprice thing apart, as it should be, but eet sub- 
an i Bf force of the ethical life she may lead, by reason making great strides among the young and stitutes are not to be encouraged, Dress is 
of her elevated thoughts, her cheerful, sweet thoughtless, by reason of their elders showing often an index to the wearer's mind ; and a 
temper, while discontent, fretfulness, selfish- such fondness for the practice, is dealt with in ‘loud,’ vulgar, flaring dress may lead to’ the 
FevO-. @ ness, etc., stamp their hideous defects even on the most helpful manner, by showing that in erroneous conclusion that the wearer has a vul- 
an tO B the fairest of faces. Effects of climate are the act of smoking the pressure of the lips gar mind. And whatever else you do, do not 
sifhe Bt welt upon, and the benefit of pure air and about the cigarette, the drawing in, and exhal- imitate man’s attire. Men admire women be- 
m the ff water as formulative factors of beauty, and the ing, changes the form of the mouth, and gives cause they are women, and anything which 
ot less B want of it, the reverse. California is described rise to wrinkles. ‘* Tobacco yellows the teeth, makes them less womanly must necessarily 
others as the prophetic home of the coming race, stains the fingers, and leaves a disagreeable make them less charming. Refined and 
andin | « which is to be the flower of mankind evolved taint about the entire person and her belongings, wholesome is* this advice, and sadly needed by 
it note # fom all the other dominating peoples.’’ Alter- which no use of breath-pastilles and perfumes hundreds upon hundreds crowding our streets 
often F nation of town and country promotes successive can eradicate or cover.’” Exceedingly interest- day after day. 
place, generations of handsome men and women, 
ight of | while the constant dwelling of peoples together 
em, It J in one place tends to the opposite condition. 
which The personal responsibility of parents for the 
plained § ce of men and women that spring from their 
the ™ F union is dwelt on in emphatic terms. ‘¢ It is 
Gilbert curious that so many men—and women, too— 
in his § interest themselves in the improvement of brute 
mance, & creatures, and study laboriously the methods 
ved and Bf of crossing the seeds and flowers to the end that 
ter all, BF the size and flavor of the one or the beauty and 
a these perfume of the other may attain a higher degree 
do for Bt of perfection, yet never turn their attention to 
Gilbert the effect which the same methods would have 
er. A upon the development of the human race. In 
is de- fact, to state the brutal truth, in a vast majority 
chment If of cases pure selfishness, the comfort and con- 
goal of BF venience of the immediate present, is the ruling 
ss than motive governing men and women in their 
unions, and not a thought is given to the rights 
of unborn children.’” 
IK The titles of many of the chapters are in 
themselves sources of instruction and food for 
_ meant BH thought, as ‘* Body Culture Is Nerve Culture,”’ 
ned for BH «< Cheerfulness and Digestion,’’ ** The Imper- 
rtion 0! Brant Office of Water,’”’ ‘* Happiness a Beauti- 
vor, but fier,’’ ** Right and Wrong Pose in Sitting,”’ 
ordinate If « Delsarte Principles Applied to Housework,”’ 
aysically << Fitness to an End Is Increase of Beauty,”’ 
d = b Ba Some Beauty Destroyers.’ Under a chapter 
ificiality entitled, ‘* What Self-study Can Accomplish,’’ 
h great H the following extract gives a most encouraging 
to such I view of the future: “* We are bravely over the 
volume, F days of eating slate pencils and pickles to en- 
on the courage pallor, and, for the first time in this 
s health | sutocratic dame’s history, Fashion has united 
e would I with common-sense and given such a vogue to 
educated Hehe worship of Hygeia that more has been ac- 
views o Icomplished for the improvement of the race in 
| PAB) Fscarce two decades than any half-century has 
stress § Fwrought before. The cult of Hygeia has gone 
based °° Thand in hand with woman’s higher mental de- 
instruc Hvelopment, and may be rightly considered one 
ith COM tof the first fruits of the latter, for with the diss “SS 
atement }einlined mind came broader sympathies and a 
mannet, |wider outlook, which necessarily raised a keen 
pre desire for the strength that alone made possible 60 
The Ithe fulfillment of the ambitions excited by the 61 
ays = extended horizon.’” This leads to the effect of 
— outdoor exercise on the young women of the BOOKS RECEIVED 
sesh [resent generation, and the physical hight eee 27) 
in which they have attained because of it. Girls ing is the chapter on the care and character ot The Lunatic at Large, by J. Storer Clouston : 
eral pr of six feet tall, well proportioned, and carrying the eyes, and valuable is that of the ‘ Anti- D. Appleton & Co. ; 
E rs t ; themselves with grace and ease, are not uncom- obesity Regimen,’’ as well as the converse one A Dream of a Throne, by Charles Fleming 
nduce 4! Imon to meet with. In their grandmothers’ of ‘ Flesh-making Regimen.’’ ‘‘ Daily Max- Embree : Little, Brown & Co. 
powders, day, such a girl would have been sure to stoop ims for Beauty Growth,”’ if lived up to, would From Sand Hill to Pine, by Bret Harte : 
Cay CCCs awkwardly, to look shy and out of place, and reduce many a doctor’s annual bill. The Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
they - 0 be stared at wherever she went as a rara avis, history of perfumes is charmingly instructive, When We Dead Awaken, by Henrik Ibsen : 
formulas and her life made a burden. because it is treated from the days of Hippocrates Herbert S. Stone & Co. 
| promise} In a chapter on the proportions of ideal and Galen. The incense-burner should be Garthowen, by Allen Raine: D. Appleton 
the ery peauty, where Greek, Arab, and German rules _ restored, and the author advises that in general & Co. 
ne avOle bre given, there is mention of Dr. Stratz, a Ger- house expenses a sum be charged to enable The Waters of Edera, by Ouida: R. F. 
freckles, an scientist, who has spent his life in the sweet perfumes to be regularly supplied for Fenno & Co. 
dishigure brudy of the beauty of women throughout the burning. No one will deny the present-day A Master of Craft, by W. W. Jacobs: F 
excellent World, He is quoted as saying that ‘* he found horror of vile-smelling moth-preventives, which A. Stokes Co. 
s, 1085 the most perfect and harmonious development disgust one to the point of illness. If it were The Seafarers, by John Bloundelle-Burton : 
atelligent bf form among the Javanese,’’ which will sur- generally known ‘¢ that cloves, allspice, dried D. Appleton & Co. 
nollient’ prise very many. Very convincing, too, is lavender, are more efficacious,’’ there are not Towards Pretoria, by Julian Ralph : Frederic 
r applica broof that the prevalence of beauty is constantly many who would make themselves offensive by A. Stokes Co. 
a naturé’ increasing, and'that the beauties of to-day are buying ill-smelling balls and saturated paper. Empress Octavia, A Romance of the Reign 
Sy cane ot only more numerous than ever, but surpass A charming occupation for women is involun- of Nero, by Wilhelm Walloth ; Translated by 
ae piten those of centuries ago who posed for the tarily suggested by making up some of the choice (6210 Mary J. Safford: Little, Brown & Co. 
vill h 
they us "FOR ‘*DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS,’’ SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


PUB. 7 JUNE, 1900 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 
\ This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 


signs a year, carefully selected to meet 

the requirements of the season. All the de- 

signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 

only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 

are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 

accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 

ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 

Vogue supplies patterns of its illustrations cut 

to order at special prices, which will be sent on 
application 


He pattern for this week is for a two-piece 
4 skirt, with a seam in the middle of the 
front; inverted plaits at the back. The top 
of the skirt and flounces are tucked. It is suitable 
tor crépe de chine, muslins, and foulards. The 
skirt illustrated is made of foulard. It may be 
trimmed in a variety of ways. The flounce 
may be put on with a cord, and have two rows 
of insertion in the flounce, or there may be in- 
sertion both in the flounce and aboveit, The 
flounce may also be finished and headed with 
rows of black velvet ribbon, or, by cutting it 
longer, two or three tucks may be put in on 
the very edge, just above the hem. To cut 
this skirt will require nine yards of foulard. 


WHISPERS 


NUMBER 67 


A YEAR 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING 
Novel trimming for a muslin or batiste 
A gown is to cover the skirt with alternate 
bands of ribbonand insertion. The rib- 
bon runs up and down the skirt, the insertion 
around ; both are interlaced, that is, the ribbon 
starting at the waist goes over the first piece of 
insertion and under the next, and so on. Both 
ribbon and insertion are about an inch and a half 
wide. The ribbon is close together at the waist- 
line, and spreads out as it reaches the foot of the 
skirt ; the bands of insertion are about six inches 
apart. The body of the waist is trimmed in the 
same way. 

This is the time of year to buy summer hats 
at a great reduction from the prices asked earlier 
in the season. Lovely shapes, beautifully 
trimmed, may be bought for a very reasonable 
price, and the variety to choose from is much 
greater than it will be later. If you cannot 
afford to buy your hats ready trimmed, a girl 
with a little ingenuity can accomplish a great 
deal herself. Hat forms are very cheap at 
present, and if you watch for the sales of 
flowers and shapes, which are always held at 
this time of the year, you can have a charming 
hat at a trifling cost. Find a pretty model 
already trimmed and copy it. This is much 
the best way, unless you are gifted with taste 
and originality. A pretty hat recently seen, and 
which could be easily copied for a few dollars, 
was a sailor shape in pale écru coarse straw. 
The under brim had two rows of half-inch black 
velvet ribbon on its under side, The upper 
part was covered with two rows of appliqué 
lace carelessly placed. Around the crown of 
the hat were two rows of the velvet ribbon, 
fastened in front with steel slides. On the left 
side was a large chou of black velvet and a 
round bunch of yellow primroses, surrounded by 
their leaves. The effect was most pleasing and 
not difficult to copy. 


White muslin gowns, the skirts of which 
often become soiled around the train without 
being soiled anywhere else, can be cleaned at 
home with little trouble. Lay the soiled part 
on the ironing-board with a tolded towel under- 
neath to absorb the extra water, and with a soft 
nail brush dipped in soapsuds, in which you 
have put a little ammonia, rub gently, rinse by 
dipping the brush in clear water, rub again, 
and so on until it is clean, continue in the 
same way all around the skirt, or, at least, 
wherever it is soiled. Then press with a warm 
iron while still damp. Colored muslins may 
be treated in the same way, if the colors are fast ; 
use good pure soap and omit the ammonia. 


The gowns of fine white linen, worn this 
season, are really lovely, and although the linen 
is not cheap, it launders so well that a gown 
will easily last two seasons. They are especially 
pretty, trimmed with small tucks, and inset 
with medallions of cluny lace, or insertion ot 
Irish crochet. They are equally smart, made 
over white or over a color. 


Foulard batiste is a pretty material, cool, and 
not expensive. The ground is dark blue, and 
has a silky sheen. The figures are in white. A 
smart gown for warm days, made of this material, 
had the drop-skirt tucked to within ten inches 
of the bottom, which was six inches shorter 
than the underskirt, and cut in large, pointed 
scallops all around. Thesewere edged witha very 
narrow plaiting of the same material, and headed 
with inch wide white insertion. The underskirt 
of blue lawn was finished with a tucked flounce, 
coming from under the scallops, and inset with 
one row of insertion above the hem, and a few 
inches below where the tucks ended. The 
bodice had a tucked back and fronts each side 
of a narrow vest, made of alternate bands of 
tucked lawn and insertion. Tucked collar of 
foulard, with narrow turnover collar of lawn 
and lace. Flowing sleeves of foulard, finished 








Beware of the brilliant-hued gloves which are 
being sold this season, and which the clerks tell 
you are the “latest thing.’’ The best-dressed 
women confine themselves to very light shades 
for dress gloves, pale tan, white, pearl gray, 
etc. Whena glove is of a delicate tint, it is 
much prettier of suéde than glacé kid. 


Blue linen or alpaca dust-coats are most use- 
ful for summer traveling and driving. The best 
models are not overtrimmed or too pronounced 
inshape. The Newmarket shape, with a tight- 
fitting back and loose front, is one of the most 
useful and becoming, as it is simple, not too 
showy or voluminous, as some of the loose, 
tucked coats are. The trimming should con- 
sist of stitched bands and the buttons, or a little 
écru lace, if there is a fancy collar on the coat, 
is permissible, It is always bad taste to over- 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 67, CIRCULAR SKIRT WITH TUCKED FLOUNCE 


For description, see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 67 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


with a tucked ruffle inset with lace ; undersleeves 
of lawn and insertion like the vest. Belt of 
blue velvet, chou on left side of crimson mous- 
eline de soie, or chiffon. 


The newest collars on gowns of all materials 
are the same hight all around, and are not fin- 
ished at the back with frills of lace or rosettes. 
If women wish to have pretty and well-shaped 
throats, they will insist on having their collars 
neither too high nor too tight. The same ap- 
plies to linen collars and stocks worn with shirts. 
It is not easy to find low stocks, but they can 
easily be made. Several different hights can be 
bought in collars, both in standing or turnover 


shapes. 


trim a utility garment. It is like putting bows 
of ribbon on whips or tennis racquets, as some 
girls do. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Trawsperry SnHortcake.—Take a cup 
S of well-sifted flour, half a cup of corn- 
starch, four teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, and a littlesalt. Mix these well together. 
Put it in a bowl and add a quarter of a cup of 
butter and a cup of milk, mix until it forms a 
softdough. Then put it ona pastry-board, well 
floured, and knead lightly. Divide in half, 
put it in round cake pans, spread with softened 
butter, bake for fifteen or twenty minutes in a 
quick oven. When baked, spread with butter 
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and add two baskets of hulled strawberries 
which have been standing well su, ared for an 
hour in a warm place. Put half the berries 
between the cakes and half on top. To a cup 
of thick cream add a quarter cup of milk and 
three teaspoonfuls of powdered sugar. Beat 
until stiff and add to the top of the cake. 


Breap Sauce.—Cook in a double boiler a 
pint of milk and half a cup of fine stale bread 
crumbs, a few cloves, and an onion, some salt, 
and a little paprica. Boil for about half an 
hour. Take out the onion and cloves and beat 
well, adding while you beat two tablespoonfuls 
of butter. This sauce is nice served with game 
or with cold meat. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
R terns published should send in their 
requests promptly. The pattern that 
is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are: 
Louis XV. Jacket. 
Golf Cape. 
Appliqué Design. 
Drop Skirt. 
Blouse Silk Waist. 
Lace Guimpe. 
Breakfast Jacket. 
Shirt Waist. 
Cloth Jacket, 
Golf Skirt. 
Light Summer Skirt. 
Light Summer Bodice of No. 11 
Bathing Suit. 
Three Stock Collars 
Little Boy’s Frock. 
Little Girl’s Dress. 
Eton Jacket. 
Fancy Shirt Waist. 
Tight Fitting Petticoat. 
Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 
Three Corset Covers. 
Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce. 
Dust Coat. 
Tunic. 
Fancy Wrap. 
Lace Coat. 
Chemise and Drawers. 
Night Gown. 
Dressing Gown. 
Combination Chemise and Skirt. 
Plain Tailor Skirt. 
Eton Coat. 
Child’s Coat. 
Shirt Waist. 
Opera Coat. 
Silk Waist. 
Princess Evening Gown. 
Girl’s Coat. 
Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back 
Evening Cape. 
Short Jacket. 
Box Plaited Skirt. 
Fancy Silk Bodice. 
Child’s Afternoon Frock. 
Dressing Sacque. 
Plain Shirt W aist. 
Three Sleeves. 
Bed Jacket. 
Fancy Wash Waist. 
Yoke Night Gown. 
Skirt Suitable for Wash Material. 
Waist of No, §2. 
Box Plaited Shirt. 
Five-Gored Skirt with tucked back. 
Little Boy’s Russian Suit. 
Tucked Silk Eton. 
Short Skirt. 
Nine Gored Tailor Skirt. 
Jacket to be worn with No. §9. 
Faacy Lace Bolero. 
Tucked Circular Skirt. 
Plain Tailor Shirt. 
. 64 Collarless Eton. 
No. 65 Girl’s Wash Frock. 
. 6 Bathing Suit. 
. 67 Circular Skirt with tucked flounce. 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL PF 
. 68 Fancy Cape. 
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No. 10 
No. It 
No. 12 
No. 13 
No. 14 
No. 1§ 
No. 16 
No. 17 
No. 18 
No. 19 
No. 20 
No, 21 
No, 22 
No. 23 
No. 24 
No. 25 
No. 26 
No. 27 
No. 28 
No. 29 
No, 30 
No, 31 
No. 32 
No. 33 
No. 34 
No. 35 
No. 36 
No. 37 
No. 38 
No. 39 
No. 40 
No. 41 
No. 42 
No. 43 
No. 44 
No. 45 
- 46 
No. 47 
No. 48 
- #9 
No. 50 
No. §1 
No. §2 
No. §3 
No. $4 
No. 55 
No. 56 
No. $7 
No. 58 
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No. 61 
. 62 
No. 63 














VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocug, 3 West 29TH Strrezt, 
New York. 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No............ dow oduc 


These patterns are made in-medium siz 
only. 


ee ee ee 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed ¥ 
Vogue, when remittance is made fer pattern. 
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fii Hand Loomed Squares 
if Derby 
BT : Attention is called to the contrast- ; 
: Manufactured expressly for the ing weaves of these Squares, which 
Ardsley Scart required the erection of a special handles 
* loom : 
+ 
‘ 
\ Price, $4.00 Pri 


EsTABLISHED 1845. 


Mil, rays (. 


NEW YORK STORE BROOKLYN STORES | 
Broadway Broadway & Bedford Ave. ' 
Corner 31st Street Fulton St. & Flatbush Ave. 


SUITS 





LINED 


Barely enough lining to 
permit the full broad 
square shoulders— gives 
style, but not weight. 

Created by us and con- 
fined here—elsewere 
they’ll try to persuade you 
that their % lined ones 
are “just as good.”’ 

In many tropical fabrics, 
$20 to $35. 


Other comfortable Suits | 


for hot days—$15 to $35. 


Wool and Wash Summer 
clothes for Little Gentlemen. 





The New Straight Front 


Pansy Model 


903 BROADWAY, cor. 20th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
The PANSY CORSET CO. 
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The Success of the 


Golfing Sweater | 


is due to the fact that it is 


SENSIBLE 
COMFORTABLE 
BECOMING 


To play Golf well, or in any vigorous exercise, 
perfect freedom of movement is absolutely necessary. 
That is what the Sweater gives. It does not bind 
under the arms, but gives with one’s every move- 
ment. We have them in stock in a variety of sizes, 
styles, and colors, and are prepared to make them to 
order at short notice, the price ranging from $5.00 to 
$15.00, according to style of stitch and cut of gar- 
ment, Material and directions for self-making sent 
for $1.50. 


Alice Maynard 


Removed to 


22 West 22d 


Swagger 
with hand sewn hogskin ' 
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SON, Importers 








ANNOUNCE 


Reductions 
in Dress 
Materials 


No velty Colored 
Foulards 


Formerly $1.10 — $1.25 


75 cents 


Fleliotrope and Gray 
Fancy Fetlings $1.25 


From $2.25 to $3.50 


Black Grenadines 


48 inches wide $1 .50 


| 


| 





| From $3 and $4.5¢ 
| 


| BROADWAY & 19TH ST. 













































JUN 8 1900 
(Continued from page iii) 

among the exclusive and proud aristocracy, 
and in the rank and file of the merry Austrian 
people, who, conservative in the extreme and 
looking up to their Imperial family as to the high- 
est and finest thing on earth, cannot compre- 
hend this abandonment of all class and race feel- 
ing, displayed by a woman, who, herself a 
daughter of kings, had the good fortune to be- 
come an Archduchess, and who, after many 
and many false steps and errors, capped the 
climax of her misdeeds by throwing, not herself 
alone, but her dignity and self-respect away, 
for the sake of an undersized and, to say the 
truth, rather underbred scion of a family, which, 
by no manner of means, counts among the 
Upper Ten. It seems that the Countlet is very 
much obliged for the honor done him, and, 
with proper gratitude, goes so far as to address 
his wife in private, as well as in public, by the 
title of Imperial Highness, although he very 
well knows that it has been taken from her, and 
that she has now no more right to it than any 
dariymaid throughout the Dual Empire! No 
wonder that he should, metaphorically speaking, 


3 
LETTERS FOR MARKING LINENS—SEE ARTICLE MARKING OF HOUSEHOLD LINENS, PUBLISHED 5 


as well as de facto ‘*look up’’ to the thunder- 
ingly tall lady who married him, for he barely 
reaches to her shoulder, and he is said to possess 
a mind well matched to his diminutive stature. 
Le mari de la Reine is what he fancied that 
he should be, a sort of Prince Consort, in one 
word a very important personage, strutting about 
haughtily beside his much-admired Imperial 
Highness, and bitter must be his grief to dis- 
cover, a bit suddenly, that Countess Lonyay 
has been dropped with frigid rapidity by every- 
body who is anybody, not to mention her own 
tather. Of course, it cannot be denied that 
the good heart and easily moved sympathies of 
Emperor Francis Joseph led him at the moment 
when he saw her abandoned by all to take one 
of those rash steps for which he is so often 
blamed, and which caused him to telegraph 
some sort of congratulation on the wedding- 
day, and also permitted Stephanie to retain the 
fifty thousand florins, which consti:ute to her a 
sort of civil list, as an Ex-Crown Princess ; but, 
nevertheless, he cannot but feel intensely the 
slight done to his dead son by Stephanie’s 
choice of a <ubstitute for this unfortunate but 
so charming Prince. It is not possible that 
the ex-Archduchess herself should not already 
feel the chill produced by a fallen Crown, and 
much regret also for her lost position as a 
fashion leader, which she fondly imagined her- 





self to be, although there was never much 
ground for so ambitious a claim in a country 
where the art of dress is carried to the very 
pinnacle of perfection, and where even the 
chambermaids are chic beyond description in 
their plain black frocks and snowy aprons. 

Social life is going on with great energy just 
now, dinners and garden parties being the order 
of the day, or rather of the day and night. 
With their usual knowledge of the fitness of 
things, our elegantes have adopted for day- 
wear embroidered batiste, piqué gowns in the 
tenderest of colors, and entire dresses of ‘plu- 
metis, worn over silk slips, either white, cream, 
or palest azure, rose, lilac, deep amethyst, or 
gold.n maize! In the early morning for walk- 
ing or driving, white lawn, simply hem- 
stitched, and cut in a sort of tailor-made way, 
is much worn, together with white sailor 
hats, white sunshades, white kid shoes and 
black silk stockings, the white suéde gloves 
being stitched with black, and an eagle’s feather 
stuck in the wide hatband giving a sportive 
appearance to this unobtrusive but eminently be- 
coming attire. 


ae. 


Young Archduchess Elizabeth wore, a few 
days ago, a dress of white glacé taffetas, com- 
pletely covered with wide guipure lace, relieved 
here and there with amethyst petals in raised 
cloth, the effect produced being excessively un- 
common and attractive, The petals were small 
and rounded, like those of a freshly plucked 
Neapolitan violet, and the little hat crowning 
the glorious braids of hair which encircle her 
small patrician head, was formed by a gigantic 
bouquet of these lovely flowers. 

Baroness WALLSEE. 

May, 1900. 


THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE- 
KEEPING 


He housekeeping side of the White 

I House changes with each administra- 
tion, and reflects, to a certain extent, 

the characteristics of the successive Presidents’ 
families. It would be invidious to compare the 
cost of the President’s table of this administra- 
tion with that of any preceding ones. It is 
sufficient to say that most of the ladies of the 
White House have been economical house- 
keepers, and, while, what is often wrongly con- 
sidered Jeffersonian simplicity, is not strictly 


followed by the mistress or the White House, 
it isa fact worth dwelling upon that willful waste 
has never been tolerated. There is much less 
food wasted at the White House than in many 
a more humble home. It has been an unwritten 
rule that economical, but not stingy, house- 
keeping should prevail at the White House. 

The Government allows certain essentials in 
the way of servants and dishes for the family of 
the President, and if he wishes more than these 
he must provide them at his own expense. 
The cost of running the White House has 
steadily increased year by year, and the parsi- 
monious amount allowed by the Government is 
hardly in keeping with the dignity of the 
President’s position. But this question has 
been agitated from Jackson’s day down to the 

sent. 

Mrs, Cleveland was an excellent White 
House manager. She was her own housekeeper, 
and took a personal supervision of the expenses 
of the household. Her own account-books are 
interesting reading. Although this side of the 
life at the White House is considered secret, 
and not a matter of public interest, a glimpse at 





some of the methods prevailing will be of value 
as showing the difference between housekeeping 
in a democratic and a monarchical country. 

Mrs. McKinley is an expert housekeeper, 
and one who is well fitted to preside over the 
domestic side of the official home, but her health 
has been such that she has not been able to give 
the attention to household matters that she 
would like. For this she has been genuinely 
sorry, and has so expressed herself many times 
to friends. But she does, in spite of failing 
health, exercise certain supervision that keeps 
her in touch with the affairs of the household. 
She has a general housekeeper, whom she holds 
directly responsible for all matters pertaining to 
the linen and cleanliness, The present house- 
keeper, Marie Barbery, is a middle-aged but at- 
tractive New York woman, who shows her 
executive ability in numerous ways. Most of 
the domestic duties fall upon her shoulders, and 
her position is one of trust and responsibility, 
for the White House establishment is large, and 
guests are numerous and uncertain in their 
coming and going. But no matter how many 
come or go, things must move like clock- 
work. 

With the exception of the housekeeper, 
who is Mrs. McKinley’s special friend and 
helper, the servants are nearly all colored. The 
steward is the most important functionary. 


William T. Sinclair, the present incumbent, is 
the first colored man to hold that office. He 
receives a salary of $1,800, fixed so by law and 
paid by the Government, and he is under 
$20,000 bond. This is considered necessary, 
because he has in his charge some very valuable 
property belonging to the Government. All the 
silver, china, and historical articles in the 
President’s private apartments are under his per- 
sonal supervision, and he is held responsible for 
their safe keeping. 

The steward attends to all the buying. Mrs, 
McKinley decides what she will have for the 
day. After the morning’s consultation with 
her housekeeper and the steward, the latter goes 
to market to make the purchases. The Gov- 
ernment provides the steward with a horse and 
wagon, and in this he drives to the market. 

The daily expenses of the President’s table 
average twenty-five dollars, exclusive of state 
dinners and public receptions. This sum covers 
the cost of food for guests and the whole retinue 
of servants. © There are no regular purveyors to 
the President, as there are to the Queen of 
England, and tradesmen get their business chiefly 
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through trying to furnish excellent goods at fair 
prices. The steward goes into the open mar- 
ket and makes such purchases as he thinks 
wise. The supplies are not paid for when pur- 
chased, but a bill for them is rendered each 
month. This bill must be itemized, and the 
steward must check it before it goes to the pay- 
master. Usually the housekeeper or the mis- 
tress of the White House also audits the bills. 
The paymaster is bonded, and stands close to the 
President, and is supposed to look after his in- 
terests. He is really a second assistant secretary 
to the President. All of the bills for the ex- 
penses of the White House go to this function- 
ary, who draws them up into a clear, itemized 
account, which he submits to the President. 
When they have passed through all of these vari- 
ous hands, they are apt to be accurate, and the 
President usually pays them by check. 

The White House cook is a South Carolina 
negress, known officially and otherwise as Mrs. 
Benjamin. She is an up-to-date Southern 
cook, and understands the art of making fancy 
dishes, which seem to please the President and 
his wife. Attempts have been made time and 
again to get the Presidents to employ French 
cooks, but here, too, democratic and patriotic 
motives have prevailed. None but American 
white or colored cooks have been employed at 
the W1...: House, although when large state 
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dinners are given French or Italian cooks and 
caterers are brought in for temporary service. 

Likewise the waiters, chambermaids, and 
other servants have always been Americans. 
At present they are all colored. The linen, 
silverware, glass, and china are furnished by 
the Government, and the proper care of these 
is a duty that the President has to trust to those 
under him. 

Mention has been made that very little 
waste of food occurs at the White House. 
This is truer than at first sight appears. The 
White House is really a large hotel, and the 
same methods obtain here as in a first-class 
hotel. Mrs. McKinley is daily besieged by 
begging letters, and these she attends to as best 
she can. One method is to see that all the 
food that would be wasted is properly dis- 
tributed among the deserving poor. 


PARIS 
(From our Own Correspondent.) 


BATISTE OF FINEST QUALITY USED FOR LINGERIE 


—YORKSHIRE TERRIERS AGAIN IN FAVOR 


TA fashionable plain costumes of cork- 


screw cloth, silk cloth, or even serge, 
by an_ ultra-fashionable 
“‘ couturier,’” and lined with the most ex- 
pensive of silks, have their price—and a nice 
one at that. Sunshades with carved ivory, onyx, 
or pink-coral handles, are not obtained for 
nothing. And as for the little, simple, unob- 
trusive-looking hats which the Parisienne 
wears squarely over her forehead, while the crown 
thereof peeps above a priceless lace veil tied 
carelessly around the brim, well, they cost 
greatly more than do the beflowered, berib- 
boned, and extravagant coiftures which, I am 
sorrowfully obliged to recognize, almost ex- 
tinguish so many ** cheaper’’ heads just now. 
And yet that is not all, for whereas Une 
Elegante de Pacotille is quite satisfied with ex- 
ternal signs of wealth and display, the truly 
refined and dainty woman of the world, whether 
she hails from Paris, St. Petersburg, Vienna, 
or any other spot of the civilized globe, carries 
out her plan of perfection in dress, to the 
smallest detail of underclothes and * lingerie.”’ 

It would take a far cleverer pen than mine 
to attempt a description of these delightful ad- 
juncts of the toilet, among which are numbered 
petticoats, silken stockings, etc., which, with- 
out any wish to become flowery, one might call 
**poems’”’ and ** dreams.”” 

Batiste of the sheerest and most ethereal kind 
is the materia! adopted for all ‘‘ lingerie,’’ in- 
cluding light and airy summer corsets, which 
hardly weigh an ounce, and are as supple and 
perfectly fitting as a well-made suéde glove ; 
around the topmost and nether edges are in- 
crustations of real lace, and a white moiré ribbon, 
drawn through a jeweled buckle, gives a singu- 
larly lovely finish to this much-improved sub- 
stitute for the unrelenting, steel-barred, cruelly 
hurtful cuirass, which our great-grandmothers 
thought it their bounden duty to crush them- 
selves into ! 

To say the truth, batiste, even of the finest 
kind, as remarked before, is not so very ex- 
pensive, but when it comes to drawn-thread in- 
sertions, to fairy-like embroideries, and to open- 
work flounces, which are beautiful enough to 
bear comparison with the famous altar-cloths 
for which the old Republic of Venice was once 
80 celebrated, the cost becomes tremendous, and 
the snowy, transparent, fluffy objects themselves, 
so difficult to wash and iron, that our fashion 
leaders’ laundry bills go far to empty the coffers 
of many a millionairess. 

Another item of great and serious expense is 
the purchase of the newest fashionable pet dogs. 
The sums paid for the lately readopted blue 
Yorkshire terriers are remarkable. Twenty 
years ago a Yorkshire terrier fetched in the 
market, provided it weighed but little over a 
pound and a half, something like thirty or forty 
guineas, and some remarkable specimens were 
purchased at so amazing a price that I hesitate 
torecord it here. To-day, as for many and many 
a season, there having been no great demand 
for this breed of dogs, they threatened, like the 
dodo, to become extinct, but a Russian grand- 
duc hess, having shown herself several times 
accompanied by a couple of diminutive and 
silky blue Skyes, there has been a rush for 
them, and wherever one goes, one is sure to 
encounter, peeping from under the arm, or 
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nestling on the lap of pretty women, the tiny, 
shaggy head of a silky terrier, around whose soft 
neck jingle golden bells, set with various 
precious stones, and clappered with pearls! The 
most precious kind of Yorkshire Skye terrier is 
the silver and gold, for the'r bodies are of a sil- 
very blue, like moonshine on an Italian lake, 
and on the small, intelligent head, as likewise 
on the frail, hairy paws, there is to be perceived 
a sort of golden haze, resembling the luminous 
metallic shine of a baby’s curls. 

In my next letter I shall attempt to give my 
readers a somewhat lengthier and better descrip- 
tion of Paris Exposition topics. 

ComTessE DE CHAMPDOCE. 
Paris, May, 1900. 


TOO MUCH EXPECTED OF 
HOME DRESSMAKER 


VALUE OF SMART FASHION PAPER 


F you are preparing for flight to the country 
I and doing the shops daily, as most women 
do, the counters that draw the greatest 
crowds are those where shoulder-collars, fronts, 
and revers are sold, and those where narrow and 
wide ribbons are to be bought, as well as narrow 
velvets, black in particular. As for the lace 
counter, whether you want white, black, yel- 
low, or écru, you must wait yourturn. Your 
patience is tried if you are in search of fancy but- 
tons small of size, in gold, in silver, steel or 
jet, in lace, linen, or pearl. Here are summed 
up some of the indispensable modish requirements 
which every woman is obliged to buy, who is 
doing her dressmaking in a moderate way at 
home, or giving it out. 

At this advanced state of the season, happily, 
one finds gownmakers of experience more on 
the alert in trimming, an advantage to the late 
comer. What was new and admired among 
Easter patrons, has been improved upon by the 
force of repetition, and by degrees originality has 
been developed. 

House dressmakers usually lack the capacity 
to change their models, and consequently they 
work in a rut. It is not their fault altogether, 
as too much is left to them to decide, and too 
little preparation made in advance by the em- 
ployer. It should be her duty to consult the 
best and most authoritative fashion paper, and 
secure the smartest patterns, and have some idea 
of what she is to have done. But in most cases, 
all is ungenerously left to the dressmaker, the 
planning, suggesting, and making, without con- 
sidering how handicapped she is without time or 
leisure to advantage herself by studying gowns. 
It is forgotten that a dressmaker has to rise early 
to prepare herself and travel to her place of en- 
gagement, and that she is busy at work the day 
long, and once returned to her home is tired 
and needs rest. With due preparation by the 
family, not only would she be kept in touch 
with the latest movements, but her capacity 
would be enlarged, and the results of her work 
repay the owner and wearer threefold. That 
there are stupid, incompetent dressmakers going 
about, for whom all preparations would he 
thrown away, is evident, but these may be dis- 
covered in the first hour, and should not be 
tolerated after that. 


WOMEN WHO MAKE 
“KHAKI” 


He South African war has introduced 
the fashion of wearing khaki, and it 
is one of the fashionable materials in 

New York and London. It has been used for 
the English soldiers for years past when sent to 
hot countries, and England has been fighting 
in tropical lands so long that there is a brisk de- 
mand for the cloth. 

Khaki is a linen-colored twill, or, as it is 
commonly called, a dyed cotton. Not even the 
British Government knows what it is dyed with, 
and the firm that makes it keeps this secret 


carefully, tor the dye holds its colors remarkably | 


well in the hottest country. The Government 
merely makes contracts for certain quantities of 


the stuff each year or month, and when it is | 
delivered it is sent to the army clothing stores in | 


London, where it is made up into uniforms for 
the soldiers. 

In ordinary times there are over 1,500 
women employed in the Government stores who 
baste and sew khaki for field service. Sinc 
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hostilities assumed great proportions in South 
Africa, the number of women engaged in mak- 
ing the khaki suits has been nearly doubled. 
These workers include girls of sixteen and 
women of sixty, and every morning they troop 
into the army clothing stores to do their stint 
of work for good wages and incidentally to keep 
Tommy well clothed while fighting the Boers. 
It was hot work fighting in South Africa in 
the summer, and there is no cloth so thin and 
cool as khaki. ‘The 2,000 or so of women 
workers in the Government stores turned out 
nearly 1,500 suits a week. But this output 
was totally inadequate to the demand, and con- 
tractors all over the country received orders to 
make thousands of additional suits. 

The British Government makes thirty-six 
different sizes of khaki suits for its soldiers, and 
it would bea peculiarly formed man indeed who 
could not find a fit in one of these numerous 
sizes. For this reason Tommy is counted one 
of the best-dressed soldiers in the field, and in 
nis cool, thin khaki suit he makes a picturesque 
and attractive figure. Khaki is so thin that it 
can be made up much faster than the heavier 
suits. Fully twenty strips of the cloth are spread 
together, one upon another, and then the great 
cutting-instruments descend, and there are twenty 
parts of a garment ready for the basters and 
sewers. Men operators guide these steam-driven 
cutters, but women do nearly all the rest of the 
work in the stores. When the parts are cut out 
they pass immediately to one set of women 
who baste and sew them together, according to 
their sizes. ‘Then they pass on rapidly to an- 
other set of women workers who operate ma- 
chines. These take the parts that have been 
basted together and rapidly sew them up. The 
next set of operators are those who work the 
buttonholes. This is all done by hand, and 
when the garments are finished they are well 
made and likely to stand rough service. The 
women operators are not what we call sweaters 
in this country, but competent seamstresses. 
They do their work carefully and intelligently, 
though rapidly, and they are paid well for their 
services. The khaki suits made by the con- 
tractors are largely sweat-shop products, and they 
undoubtedly lack a certain finish that the 
women in the Government employ give to their 
suits. 

Khaki is both cool and summery in appear- 
ances and in touch. In London it is made up 
into thousands of suits for men and women. 
Patriotism is probably largely responsible for this, 
and the manufacturers of khaki are reaping a 
rich harvest. Khaki is the East Indian word 
for earth or dust color. 





OBESITY 


Hygeia Obesity Tea is a marvellously successful 
remedy for surplus fat. Used for many years in the 
private —_ of Drs. Emmet and Helen Dens- 
more, specialists in obesity and chronic diseases, 
many of whose patients were members of prominent 
New York families. Reduces the weight naturally 
and scientifically with positive benefitto the health. 
Trial package, with interesting circulars, 10 cents, 
At all leading druggists. Hygeia Mfg. Co., 18 
West 34th St., N. Y. 
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HAIR REGENERATOR 


The Standard Hair Coloring 
for Gray or Bleached Hair 


Application Parlors 














The 
Lichtenstein 
PANAMA ALPINE 





Precisely the same shape as the new Panama 
Alpine now so largely worn by men and sold by 
the smart men’s hatters. 

This hat has many advantages which are 
distinctly its own, being extremely light in 
weight and absolutely new Price, $7.00 


Manufactured only by 
B. Lichtenstein, 
West 32d Street. 


For sale in New York City by the Lichten- 
stein Millinery Co., 306 Fifth Avenue, and by 
Edward Miller, 46 West 34th Street, and ail 
ladies’ hatters throughout the United States. 

The name Lichtenstein in a hat means 
Character and Tone. 
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Telephone Service 
at Your 

House, Storeor Office 
in Manhattan. 


From 


$5 a Month 


One-year Contracts .. Monthly Payments. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY, 


1g Dey St. rt West 38th St. 











and Salesrooms 


22 West 23d St. 
NO BRANCHES 
Any shade, from BLACK to | 
BLOND, produced. Colors are 
durable and unaffected by baths; 
permits curling, and makes the 
hair soft and glossy, 





Privacy assured. 


Applied by skilled attendants. 
Correspondence | 


Sample of your hair colored free. 
and interviews confidential. 





What the U.S. Health Report says ebowt 


PROF. }. HUBERT’S 


Brice S0s, at Draggicte or by mall postgalé. 
Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 250. a cake. 


PROF. 1. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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HEN you pay your money and make your 
choice of wheels, be sure that you get a 


choice wheel. Don’t select a wheel of 















uncertain value. Take a Crescent. If there was 
anything better in wheeldom, we should be making 
it. 

THe Crescent Bevet-Gear is the perfect 
hill climber——no lost motion, every ounce counts— 






no lost power, but steady, regular speed up any hill. 
The Crescent Bevel-Gear Chainless Bicycles 
have overcome all the objections to 








chainless models-— -they last longer 
—they are the most economical: Seamer 







bicycles to purchase. Send for 
Catalogue. 







PRICES 


Bevel-Gear Chainless, - - - - $50, $60 
Chain Models, - i - $253, $26, $30, $35 











THE 
CRESCENT 
BICYCLE 


501 Wells Street 
CuicaGco, IL. 















36 Warren Street 






New York 
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